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OUR PAUPERS. 


HE thirty-second annual report of the Local Government 

Board is a very formidable document, and it would 

take a great deal of space and a great deal of time to 

analyse all that is interesting in it. We may confine 
ourselves, therefore, to the one branch that has excited 

most comment. This is the increase of pauperism in London. 
In the metropolis, according to Mr. Lockwood, Inspector for 
the District, the pauperism at the end of the fourth week of 
December, 1902, was 112,209, as compared with 107,317 at the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. Mr. Lockwood’s 
analysis of the causes of this increase is one of the most 
interesting portions of the book. First, there is what he 
calls ‘a continued diminution of the deterrent elements 
of indoor relief.” Secondly, he brings a charge against the 
eleemosynary institutions, such as the Rowton Houses and the 
Salvation Shelters, on the ground that ‘“ they tend to attract to 
London in considerable numbers the class of persons who help 
to swell the volume of pauperism.” In proof of this he quotes 
the case of Hammersmith, in which parish there were admitted 
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to the infirmary 41 cases, and to the workhouse 342 cases, from 
one Rowton House during the year 1902. In the Whitechapel 
Union the number of admissions to the infirmary during the 
year ended Lady Day, 1902, were: From shelters, 633, and from 
lodging-houses, 2,287. ‘* These,” says Mr. Lockwood, “are 
examples only of Guardians’ experiences of shelters and cheap 
lodging-houses wherever they exist in London.” Another point 
is that the paupers, especially the children, are in the nature of 
being a stage army. ‘In the course of the year 1902,” says 
Mr. Lockwood, “ three individual mothers, having nine children 
between them, were admitted to different metropolitan casual 
wards on a number of occasions varying from seven to eighteen 
respectively; the total number of admissions entered in the books 
under the head of ‘Children’ was eighty-six, but the actual 
number of individual children was only nine.” It is very evident 
that it would be the grossest mistake to take the totals given in 
the official figures as representing so many individual paupers. 

The increase of pauperism is not confined to London, and in 
the rural districts we find quite a different reason given for it. For 
instance, Mr. J. W. Preston, Inspector of the District comprising 
the Union-Counties of Bedford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Middle- 
sex, Northampton, and Cambridge (Wisbech excepted), finds 
that the proportion of pauperism to population on January Ist, 
1902, was one in forty-eight, while on January 1st this year it 
works out at one in forty-seven. There has also been an increase 
of vagrancy. Both it and the increase of pauperism he attributes 
to “a certain slight depression in trade and the sudden flooding 
of the labour market by the return of so many reservists and 
discharged soldiers from South Africa.” He makes one or two 
pregnant suggestions, one being that the relieving staff should 
be increased and the officers asked to make more frequent house- 
to-house visits, so as to get into closer touch with the poor who 
are in receipt of relief as well as those who apply. Mr. Baldwyn 
Fleming, who is the Inspector of the District comprising the 
Union-Counties of Dorset and Southampton and parts of Wilts 
and Surrey, speaks indignantly of the administration of the 
law. He asks, ‘‘ Why have we 800,000 paupers to-day ?”” and 
answers, “ Because the grant of relief has been abused, and the 
inducements to thrift have thereby been removed.” He goes on 
to argue that much of the unemployment of the day comes 
‘‘because it has been made too easy to live by other means 
than self-support,” and that the ease with which charges can be 
imposed upon the rates has allowed parents and children to 
resent the discharge of their family obligations. To all this 
he adds that people are continually advocating new facilities 
for encouraging pauperism. One says that relief should not 
disqualify; another, that all sources of income should not be 
taken into account; a third, that non-resident relief should be 
encouraged ; a fourth, that houses should be built and let below 
their value; a fifth, that labour colonies should be started, and 
so on and so on. His comment upon these suggestions is worthy 
of attention: ‘All of these contentions are calculated to under- 
mine the antipathy to rate-relief, upon which the independence 
of the labouring poor is founded.” 

From the passages we have cited from men whose lives are 
devoted to the work of relieving the poor, it will be seen that the 
total figures cannot be taken as signifying literally so many men 
and so many women on the verge of starvation. It is also 
apparent that the temporary depression through which we are 
passing, accounts for a good deal, though in itself it is no 
more than one of the swings of the pendulum to which trade 
is subject. Never has a reaction passed by creating so 
little distress. We notice, however, that the figures issued 
by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade seem to point 
to continued depression, as there is a slight increase in the 
proportion of unemployed from what it was last month and last 
year. But in this there is no need for alarm. As we pointed 
out when the depression began, wages and employment continued 
to show an increase, while masters had already begun to feel the 
first pinch of bad times. So, when we recover trade, the employers 
first feel the benefit of the incoming tide, and then pass it on in 
increased wages and increased employment to their workmen. 
Now the export and impert returns for the last month and the 
last year show a great advance on the corresponding periods of 
the year before, and it follows as certainly as the night the day 
that in a little while the labouring classes will experience an 
improvement in their circumstances. 





Our Portrait Illustrations. 


N the first page of this week’s number will be found a 
portrait of the Duchess of Roxburghe, the daughter of 
the late Mr. Ogden Goelet, who was married recently 

in New York. The Duke of Roxburghe’s principal country seats 
are Floors Castle, Kelso, and Broxmouth Park, Dunbar. On 
another page will be found a portrait of Miss Katherine Leatham, 
the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leatham of Miserden Park, 
Cirencester. 
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HERE can be no doubt that King Edward VII. 
set an excellent example when he made the tours 
on the Continent which proved so happy and so 
successful in every way. The return visit of 
the King and Queer of Italy is a natural and 
neficial result. Such visits undoubtedly help to bring 
itionalities closer together, and to make the people of one 
suntry understand those of another. With Italy our relations 
ive generally been of a nature that might almost be called 
timate, and it will never be forgotten that during the South 

- frican War, when nearly all the other European nations were 
-hausting the language of invective upon us, Great Britain 
ceived intelligent and consistent support from the best of the 
ialian publicists. If there has been friction now and then 
etween the two nations, it has been but slight in character, and 

nas had no after-effects of an injurious nature. 


— 


Pe 
© 


Lord Kitchener’s activity in India has been suspended by 
<n unfortunate accident. While riding by himself from Simla 
on Sunday evening he was obliged to pass a small tunnel, and 
his horse, turning restive, jammed his leg against the wall. The 
result was to break the bones above the ankle, and the 
Commander-in-Chief will for some time to come be debarred 
from making the tour he was contemplating in the districts of 
Rawal Pindi and Karachi. By one of the regrettable accidents of 
fate, Lord Roberts at the same moment was suffering from an 
attack of pneumonia that has been causing very great anxiety 
among his friends in England; so we are glad to know that the 
critical moment of the disease has passed, and that he is now 
making progress to recovery. The events go to show how 
unfortunate similar occurrences might be if they happened 
during a time when we were at war. Disease or accident may 
paralyse the wisest heads at the most critical moment. 


An experiment in Poor Law administration of an interesting 
and novel kind has just been set on foot by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of Lindsey in Lincolnshire. It has been determined, 
as the result of the investigations of a committee appointed to 
enquire into the working of the vagrancy laws, to adopt the 
system of penal labour colonies for tramps and ‘casuals’ which 
has been found to answer very satisfactorily in Belgium for a 
number of years past. The object of such a settlement is two- 





: fold, as it provides the magistrates with a more satisfactory 
t means of dealing with the ingrained vagabond than committing 


him to prison, which has generally fewer terrors for him than the 
workhouse, and also acts as a fairly economical and unobjection- 
able means of maintaining those vagrants who are too feeble or 
shiftless to earn their own living, but are nevertheless not wholly 
incapable of work. ‘These labour colonies, if they come to be 


: adopted extensively in this country, are likely to prove only a 
' palliative, not a cure, but even as a palliative they have a great 





deal to recommend them. For the present, however, the chief 


effect of this initial experiment will probably be that most tramps 
' vill shun the district of Lindsey aitogether. But even this is 
‘ juite enough to make the experiment a success from the point of 


lew of Lindsey. 

General satisfaction will be felt at the fact of the Penrhyn 
lispute having at last come to an end. On Saturday night the 
trikers who found employment in South Wales and elsewhere 
ame to the same decision as those of Bethesda. This means 
hat they are going back without gaining a single point, and that 
ll the worry and exasperation, the hardship and the suffering of 
he last few years, have been in vain. If there had been more 
*eason and common sense exhibited at the beginning, nine-tenths 
f the ensuing trouble could easily have been avoided, and it is 
ery much to be hoped that combinations of workmen will pay 
ome attention to the experience thus gained. No one disputes 
hat they are fully entitled to make the most of their case at any 
ime, but to go out and bring about all the hardships of a strike 
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without the prospect of obtaining some substantial advantage in 
the end, is good neither for them nor for anyone else. The 
whole district will gain immensely by the conclusion of the 
Penrhyn dispute. 


The team of cricketers which went to Australia under the 
captaincy of Mr. P. F. Warner has begun its tour with 
brilliant success. It is always extremely difficult to foretell the 
fortunes of cricketers sent from one country to another. Several 
times when we have formed the most reasonable expectations of 
great success, comparative failure has been the result. This 
time only a moderate amount of hope was expressed that Mr. 
Warner and his companions would acquit themselves without 
discredit at the Antipodes, but so far they have done as brilliantly 
as any team that has gone out, and there are many points about 
their play which justify a belief that they will emerge from the 
tour much more successfully than was at first expected. At the 
same time, on the principle of not counting one’s chickens before 
they are hatched, it would be well to refrain from basing a too 
sanguine forecast on a brilliant start. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


With kindly eyes you smile, and say 
In vour low, dulcet vibrant way, 
“Why speak of blame?” 

But life to me was gay, serene, 
No pang or thought of night have been, 

Until vou came. 
My placid life in ordered round 
Passed without passions, stir, or sound ; 
But now, my eyes in yours have seen 
The blazing joys of might have been. 
ong years ago Love smiled, and I 
With kiss-tipped finger passed him by; 

I dreaint of Fame. 
Now with Love’s glowing, bitter bands 
You bind and tear my willing hands 

Yet murmur ** Blame.” 
All mine the blame; you could not know 
That in dear dreams of long ago 
I touched your hair’s soft auburn sheen, 
And heard your voice—the might have been. 
FRANK HIRD. 


The Freshmen that have come up to the Universities this 
term show a marked lack of athletic ability, and so far as Oxford 
is concerned the condition must be almost unique. There was 
but one entry for the Freshmen’s high jump, and none at all for 
throwing thehammer. That there should bea general abstention 
from the latter competition is not so surprising, because little 
opportunity for hammer-throwing practice comes in the way of a 
boy at school; but every boy jumps, and it is marvellous that 
out of all the Oxford Freshmen only one should have sufficient 
opinion of his jumping powers to be willing to exhibit them and 
compete for the prize. A good suggestion has been made by the 
Oxford University Athletic Club to the Cambridge people, that 
the representation of either University in the inter-University 
sports shall be restricted to those who have not passed more than 
four years from date of matriculation, and also that a six weeks’ 
residence in the term shall be a minimum time to qualify com- 
petitors. This will, if agreed to, put a stop to the practice of 
bringing up men who are virtually no longer members of the 
Universities to represent them at the inter-University sports. 


It is somewhat curious that, while we in England are rather 
occupied with the discussion whether grayling do not oust trout 
too frequently from their haunts to be in the nature of a blessing 
to the angler, the converse has been much debated in some of 
the American rivers. On the Pigeon River, for instance, in 
Michigan, which used to be a famous grayling river, the fish 
decreased greatly, and there were plenty of people who attri- 
buted this to the increase of trout. However, this has now 
been fairly proved to be not the case, for the grayling have much 
improved again of late years; and it is now deemed apparent 
that it was the necessary “lumbering ”’—z.e., all the fuss and 
disturbance caused by the timber-felling and floating down--- 
that had caused the decrease of both grayling and trout. The 
truth, no doubt, is, both here and there, that grayling and trout 
feed on much the same products, so that the more eaten by the 
one the less is left for the other; but that on the whole the 
angler is doubly blessed in a stream where he can find both, 
because he can enjoy his sport in that case almost all the year 
round. 


Among various ways in which Nature is bearing legible 
witness to the abnormal character of the year may be noted the 
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appearance of floral products at undue times and_ seasons. 
Some that ought to flower in April or May have been in bloom 
in August instead. Now, early in November, we have bloom, 
fairly abundant bloom, on our strawberries, and even the well- 
formed berry itself, so that it is tantalising to think that the ripe 
fruit is so near and yet so far. ‘Primroses are abundant in the 
woods. Fauna also are being deceived by the unfamiliar aspects, 
chills, and genialities. The writer saw a turtle-dove on Guy 
Fawkes Day, a date unusually late, although individuals of this 
species often remain after the bulk of them have gone, and on 
the 8th of the month had a very vivid impression of hearing 
the queer note of the wryneck, but did not see the bird, which is 
indeed one of the most elusive. Many of the small resident 
birds seem to be thinking that spring is at hand. Rooks are 
cawing about their nests. It is to be feared that their amiable 
projects will receive a very severe check. 


Doubtless the chief reason that the leaf is clinging to the 
trees to an unusually late date this autumn, in a manner more 
admired by the artist than the covert-shooter, 1s that the spring 
was backward, so that the foliage made a late start, and that 
the autumn has been mild, with little or no frost to make the 
small stems of the leaves brittle and easily broken orf by a 
moderate breeze. But, apart from all that, it is certain that all 
our fruit trees must be beginning to feel the good effects and 
the increased vigour that cannot fail to be imparted to them by 
these two last years of wet weather, sending down moisture to 
the roots that have been badly lacking it for many years 
before. Perhaps to the same cause is due the remarkable 
difference between trees of the same species in regard 
to the tints of their foliage. Of the oaks, some are still, 
in mid-November, quite untouched by the hues of autumn. 
while others, apparently in precisely the same _ conditions 
of exposure, have their foliage quite sere and yellow. 


Lady Clifford of Chudleigh has been interesting herself keenly 
in the revival of the lace industry in Devonshire, and on the 
roth inst. she opened a most interesting exhibition of antique and 
modern laces at Chudieigh Town Hall. There were in all 
upwards of 7oo pieces of lace, brought together through the 
enterprise of the ladies of the committee, who desire strongly to 
see the craft of lace-making again a feature of rural life. In the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth the industry flourished 
exceedingly, and in 1662 Fuller declared that ‘* Much bone lace 
is made in and about Honyton, and weekly returned to London. 
Hereby many children who otherwise would be burdensome to 
the parish prove beneficial to their parents. Many lame in their 
limbs, and impotent in their arms, are able with their fingers to 
gain a livilihood thereby, saving some~thousands of pounds 
yearly, formerly sent overseas to fetch lace from Flanders.’ In 
Devonshire each district has its little coterie of ladies working 
zealously to further the efforts of County Councils, and bring 
back what was really the golden age of lace-making to the 
cottagers of Devon. 


No one who pays even casual attention to the reports of 
important picture sales can fail to have been struck with the 
increasing frequency with which works of art ranking as 
national heirlooms are being lost to the country by sale to 
foreign purchasers. Owing to the ridiculously small sum which 
is granted out of the national funds for the maintenance of the 
public galleries, the retention of great pictures in this country, 
when they come under the hammer, depends almost entirely on 
the chance enterprise of private collectors. It is a condition of 
affairs which casts a real slur on our nationai reputation in the 
field of art. Every success is to be wished, therefore, to the 
organisation which was set on foot the other day, at a widely 
representative meeting presided over by Lord Balcarres, to aim 
at remedying this existing apathy by organised public effort. 
The society, which will be known as the National Art Collections 
Fund, will not be identified with any of the existing galleries or 
collections, though it will naturally keep closely in touch with 
them, and will direct its energies to collecting and laying out to 
the best advantage, as occasion arises, the funds which it will 
invite from all patriotic art-lovers. Societies of the same kind 
have long existed, it may be noted, in France and Germany, 
though, owing to a more liberal outlay of the public money 
on the great national coliections, the need for them is far less 
urgent. 


The question of how to deal with hopeless inebriates is one 
of the most difficult of all social problems of the day, and one 
which a great deal of legislation has only very incompletely 
solved. But a distinctly encouraging note is struck by Dr. 
Welsh Brenthwaite, the inspector under the Inebriates Act, in 
his report on the certified reformatories, which have been found 
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by experience to provide the best, indeed almost the only, hope 
of saving persons labouring under this curse from the con- 
sequences of their own weakness. ‘* Reclamation by this means,’ 
he says, ‘*has progressed during the past year in a continuou 
and most satisfactory manner; magistrates have availed them 
selves to an increased extent of their powers to make use of thes: 
reformatories, and the effect of the treatment. adopted there is 
great deal more satisfactory than seemed probable before it wa 
undertaken on an organised and extensive scale.” It is clea: 
from the report, that there is room for many more institutions «| 
the kind, while the advantages of this method of treatment hay: 
still to be fully realised by some of the local authorities, who 
co-operation in the work is necessary. 
THYMALLUS AT STOCKBRIDGE. 
Ah, there vou are! Another fly 
Goes all untimely to its home. 
Wellup! Nice head-and-tailers, by 
My halidome. 
An Olive Dun shall be the lure, 
The barbed instrument of Fate. 
(You scale a brace of pounds, if you’re 
A pennyweight.) 
No? Possibly aSpinner Red 
May your capricious fancy fit ? 
See. There it floats above your head. 
Devil a bit! 
Now Dr. Wickham, do your best. 
The charm you wrought on Itchen’s banks 
3ehold, I put it to the Test! 
Declined with thanks. 
You will not taste a Ginger Quill. 
An Apple Green you will not try. 
And yet you rise and take your fill 
Continually, 
lor all on which a grayling dines 
My store I’ve hunted vainly through, 
While steadily the sun declines 
And so do you. 
You scorii my Tags and Little Chaps. 
Say, what in thunder do you wish ? 
A Little Marryat perhaps ? 
Oh, hang the fish! 
jut softly! Though I must retreat, 
Thymallus, let ime not revile ; 
Not with a frown accept defeat 
But with a smile! 
l’or now the light is almost gone. 
So, honest foe, a pleasant night. 
May good digestion wait upon 
Your appetite! 
W. QuiLLIAM. 


At the meeting of the Egypt Explovation Iund held on 
Friday last Dr. Grenfell gave a very interesting account of the 
excavations carried on in Egypt by himself and Dr. Hunt. He 
said that in 1897 they concluded the first excavations at 
Oxyrhynchus, and despatched twenty-five cases of papyri to 
Oxtord. ,Then for four winters they worked at excavations in 
the Ptolemaic Cemetery at Fayoum, and succeeded in obtaining 
a very large number of Ptolemaic texts. Last year they 
discovered by chance a very rich necropolis at Hibeh, about 
too miles south of Cairo, and unearthed a great many docu- 
ments, the bulk of them belonging to the third century after 
Christ. Among them were two theological fragments of very 
great interest, the first of which formed part of a collection of 
the sayings of Jesus to Thomas and another disciple, and were 
similar in styie to the so-called Logoi discovered by them in 
1597. 


The separate sayings are introduced by the words “ Jesus 
saith,” and are for the most part new. Unfortunately, they 
were not so well preserved as the previous ones, the ends of the 
lines being lost throughout. They are, however, of the very 
first importance, on account of the variations they disclose from 
accepted texts. Dr. Grenfell supposes that the two papyri were 
fragments of different manuscripts of the same collection ot 
sayings, and ‘said that they preferred to regard them as what 
they maintained the Logoi of 1897 to be—a collection of sayings 
as such, not dependent on the canonical Gospels. Another 
interesting third century document contained part of a discourse 
of Our Lord, closely related to certain passages in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and also part of a conversation between Christ 
and His disciples. The sayings are to be published in 1904, 
when there is no doubt they will arouse much interest and be 
very widely discussed. 
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A curious and significant appeal to his fellow-countrymen 
has lately been made by the Governor of German New Guinea. 
His patriotic sentiments have been greatly outraged, it appears, 
by the prevalence of the English language as the general means 
of communication throughout the German possessions in the 
Pacific, not only in dealings with natives or foreigners, but even 
among the Germans themselves. ‘ Pigeon- English,” as a 
means of intercourse with the blacks, he protests, through the 
medium of the German Colonial Gazette, is bad enough, but it is 
far more exasperating and distressing that even among the 
European population the English tongue ‘refuses to disappear.” 
“If anywhere there happens to be an English-speaking white 
present, that is enough,” the German continues, ‘to set a crowd 
of Germans conversing in more or less bad English.” It can 
sasily be understood that this is painful to official susceptibilities. 
But it is highly doubtful if this vigorous protest, backed up as it 
is by stirring editorial appeals to the German Colonial Society, 
will have any considerable effect in substituting German for 


VILLAGE 


N talking of rural depopulation we often think too exclusively 
about the agricultural labourer, and forget that those who 
existed to work for him are thrown out of employment by 
his departure., It would be interesting to examine the 
census returns for 1go1, with the object of finding out to 
what extent village tradesnien and artisans have decreased in 
number. One little place that we happen to know is perhaps a 
slightly exaggerated 
example of what has 
occurred elsewhere. 
In the middle of the 
nineteenth century it 
was a thriving village, 
but, alas! most of 
the characters who 
played their part then 
have either gore away 
or are lying under the 
turf in the neighbour- 
ing churchyard. Their 
vocation ceased when 
the rural exodus 
reached its maximum. 

I remember well 
the old clock-mender, 
who went his rounds 
up to the middle 
nineties. He was one 
of the most familiar 
figures in the country: 
side, always dressed in 
an old dust-coloured, 
brass-buttoned coat; 
he had a faded mouse- 
coloured beard, invari- 
ably stained with snuff, 
and to see the man 
without his pack-—a 
long, coffin-shaped box 
—was considered an 
extraordinary pheno- 
menon. He used to 
put it on whenever he 
went a long journey— 
and it was. twelve 
miles to the nearest 
market town-- 
because, as he said, 
it kept the balance for 
him. He used to go 
round among the wives 
of the agricultural 
labourers. There 
was a time when it 
vas very fashionable 
wnong them to wear 
spectacles, and quite 
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English as the language of commerce in the Pacific, even in the 
German part of it. 


It seems probable that the Welsh colonists of Chubut, in 
Patagonia, whose efforts to find a new and more congenial home 
have excited some considerable attention of late, will end by 
settling down in South Africa, a return to the old world which, to 
people of their Odyssean proclivities, must seem almost like coming 
right home again. Some years’ residence in the Patagonian 
climate has effectively removed that intolerance of Saxon 
authority which led thein to its free Republican shores, and the 
pioneers now appear quite willing to take up Government grants 
in the Orange River Colony on the assurance of their delegates, 
who have been there to look round generally, that there. are no 
English in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘Despite their Cymric 
squeamishness, these Welshmen ought to make acceptable and 
prosperous colonists. Settlers who could stave off starvation at 
Chubut should fatten on the South African veldt. 


CRAFTSMEN. 


no glass in them; they were, in fact, nothing except rim, which it 
was his custom to declare, ‘‘is not gold, marm, but equally as 
good.” To his business of wandering pedlar and clock-mendet 
he added that of being the cleaner-out of the Presbyterian 
meeting-house, and it was his great joy on a Saturday afternoon 
to ascend the pulpit and exercise what he considered to be his 
genius for rhetoric. Carefully ensconced under a seat, I have my- 
self heard him deliver 
many a sermon. to 
the empty walls. ‘Oh, 
you scoundrel of a 
clock,” he would begin, 
“you villain, you 
deceiver ; you can tell 
of the time that was, 
and of the time that 
is. but nothing of the 
time that is to be.” 
With many variations 
of this theme he would 
upbraid the harmless 
clock for the length of 
a golden afternoon, 
and at the tap of th 
public-house, to which 
he afterwards resorted, 
he would boast that it 
those benches had but 
ears, they could a tale 
unfold. He had only 
one hand, the other 
having been injured so 
much by some 
machinery in his youth 
asto cause amputation, 
pend atsa certain stage 
in his potations it was 
his custom to thump 
the table with the 
steel substitute till it 
came off. 

Villagers of his 
generation, by the by, 
were, I think, much 
more addicted to drink 
than those of the 
present day. I remem 
ber one, a saddler, who 
met with a curious 
accident. The day 
ought to have been a 
red-letter one in his 
calendar. The fun 
began in the morning, 
when he went down to 
the river to fish for pike 
with a Iump of fat 
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few hours, he had a score of pike lying on the grass. Excited 
by this success, he went to the farm to perform his annual feat 
of riding Black Bess, a very vicious mare kept for breeding, 
but unmanageable otherwise. This saddler, however, could ride 
anything, and he tore up and down the village street on her bare 
back, till she was lathered with sweat and as quiet as a retriever. 
But this had the dolorous effect of increasing his thirst and his 
excitement. Moreover, his cronies of the village were so proud 
of this notable achievement that they turned the evening into 
one long drinking bout, at the end of which he was so completely 
sodden with alcohol that he went home, and, lying down before a 
big fire, got his leg so badly burnt by a falling coal that eventually 
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it had to be amputated. Yet, strangely enough, the pain did not 
awaken him, and he might have burned to death except that some 
of his neighbours, 
attracted by an 
odour which thev 
thought that ot! 
roasting beef, 
entered the 
cottage. 

In the village 
there used to be a 
cobbler. I think 
it is Hugh Miller 
who pointed out 
various reasons 
why a cobbler is 
always more or 
less of a_ philo- 
sopher. This one 
was very much so, 
and especially in 
regard to all that 
appertained to the 
question of game. 
He was, in fact, 
an inveterate 
poacher, and made 
no secret of it, 
but used to bolster 
his case up with 
most extra- 
ordinary texts of 
Scripture. ‘ Sowl, 
ma man,” was 
his common 
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expletive, ‘the airth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 
He was called, in one instance, to give evidence before a 
magistrate in regard to somebody else’s depredations. He had 
never been in such a position before, and thought it was a 
splendid opportunity of vindicating his principles; so, no sooner 
was he sworn on the Bible, than he brought his clenched fist 
down like a mallet on the table, and addressing the judge, shouted 
at him, ** Damn you, wha made the sea and the beasts that are 
therein?” They threatened him with contempt of court, but as 
he did not understand what that meant, and if he had understood, 
would not have cared, judge and jury alike were glad to get 
rid of this witness, who, at the top of one of the loudest voices | 
ever heard, kept flinging texts and very radical principles at them. 

The carpenter, 
100, was a 
character of quite 
a different kind. 
He did not much 
resemble the one 
usually seen in 
pictures> but was 
a tall, lean, Janky 
man, who prided 
himself on being 
something of a 
virtuoso, at least 
that is what they 
called him, and 
the only reason I 
could ever dis- 
cover for the 
epithet was that he 
possessed the 
secret of curing 
hams by placing 
them in his 
chimney and 
smoking them 
with the smoke of 
shavings. It is 
now a lost art, 
but I remember 
very well when I 
was a boy often 
going into his 
shop late at night, 
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as late even as midnight, when he was finishing a coffin, 
for all his coffins seemed to be made in the night hours. He 
would stop his planing or his nailing every now and then 
to go and look at his ham being smoked in the chimney, 
and that singular mixture of occupations made a_ strange 
impression on the mind of the youth whose curious eyes 
watched it all. The villagers, with that taste for the gruesome 
which is characteristic of them, would occasionally steal or 
beg a coffin from the joiner, and, after soaping its sides care- 
fully, put in a badger and bring their dogs to draw him. By 
far the most sporting of them was the tailor. At least, they 
called him the tailor, but it was the rarest thing in the world 
either to see him with his goose or with his needle and thread. 
He, however, kept a number of game cocks, and there were 
matches almost weekly. It happened that the clergyman of 
the parish was particularly fond of this amusement, and did not 
fail to countenance it. On Sundays the tailor would put his face 
in at the door—he never, to my knowledge, attended the service— 
and that was a signal to the rector, who immediately, if he were 
in the midst of his sermon, would bring it to a hurried close, 
rush through the remaining prayers at express speed, and pour 
out his benediction before the people quite knew where they 
were. A few minutes after he could be seen without his cassock 
taking a by-way down to a quiet spot near the river where the 
mains took place. 


LORD WOLSELET’S . 


MEMOIRS. 


ORD WOLSELEY somewhere in the course of his auto- 
biography, which he calls “The Story of a Soldier’s 

Life” (Constable), remarks that the only two classical 

books which he thoroughly enjoyed were Cesar’s 
‘‘Commentaries” and Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,” and the 

former of these seems to have partly inspired his style. It is 
true that he does not emulate the brevity of Caesar, but he has 
some of that great leader’s simplicity and clearness. The book 
is what it purports to be—a soldier’s life. The other day we 
had occasion to point out that a man writing his own life devoted 
300 pages to his childhood. Lord Wolseley goes to the other 
extreme, and rushes past his boyhood with the remark, ‘] 
know by the memoirs of others how uninteresting are the tales 
of early youth,” and in the course of half-a-dozen pages we find 
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him on board the East Indiaman on his first important expedi- 
tion. The Army, in those days, was not altogether free from 
corruption, and Lord Wolseley has a characteristic anecdote to 
tell of what occurred just after he joined at Chatham: 


‘It was then a common belief that the barrack master and his old 
sergeants made a good thing out of the charges levied upon young officers as 
barrack damages. A cracked pane of glass was a small silver-mine to these 
men. Fifty ensigns may have occupied the quarter with this cracked pane in 

it, and all had to pay for a new one. After I had embarked, the 
barrack sergeant presented me with his bill, one item being for a 
latch-key, which I had then about me. In my innocence I proffered 
the key, and asked him to erase the item. He positively refused; I 


paid the several shillings demanded, its outside value being, I should 
say, one, and foolishly imagined I had scored one against the harpy by 
throwing the key into the river.” 


At setting out Lord Wolseley is careful to explain 
that he has very little admiration for Homer’s fighting 
man, though we cannot see why, unless it be on account 
of lack of imagination. ‘Throughout the narrative he 
always takes great pains to choose incidents bereft of 
sentiment. The following, for instance, is what he takes 
a delight in. It refers to ‘the swearing general,” Sir John 
Pennyfather : 


** His regiment was his home, and all ranks in it were to him his 
children. It had lost heavily in the battle (of Meeanee), and as he 
looked upon its thinned ranks that evening, he fairly broke down, 
Intensely proud of what they had done that day, and with tears 
coursing down his cheeks, he said to them: ‘I can’t make you a 
speech, my lads, but, by ———, you are all gentlemen.’ ” ; 

He has much to tell us of great interest about 
India before and after the Mutiny, but probably the 
majority of readers will find his account of the Crimean 
War still more interesting. His memory of it is that 
the English officers there were more incompetent than 
they have shown themselves in the last South African 
War. Here is how he writes of our leaders in the 
Crimea : 


‘““T was shown the graves of many gallant leaders who had 
fallen at Inkerman, the battle where we were surprised, and our army 
only saved from destruction by the timely arrival of the French 
troops to help us. Good heavens! What generals then had charge 
of England’s only army, and of her honour and fighting reputation ! 
They were served to a large extent by incompetent staff officers as 
useless as themselves; many of them merely fdneurs * about town,’ 
who knew as little of war and its science as they did of the 
Differential Calculus !” 


In the Crimea he had the good fortune to meet 
the lifelong friend who was to enact so great a part in 
English history later on as General Gordon, and even then 
Gordon appears to have been very much what he showed 
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himself in China and Egypt. Here is Lord Wolseley’s descrip- 
tion of his fellow-soldier : 

‘* A deeply religious man in whom danger apparently excited neither 

pleasure nor repugnance, he seemed only to distinguish between a safe 
position or an extremely perilous one as he would notice any slight change 
in the weather of a fine sunny day. Uninfluenced himself by his 
surroundings, he was nevertheless well aware of how much the example 
shown by a man in his position affected those around him. He _ knew 
how infectious courage was, and how much any exhibition of contempt for 
personal danger braced the nerves and steadied the heads of those less 
gifted with masculine daring than he was. He was a man in a hundred. 
During a lull in our siege operations, one sailor was overheard saying to 
another in a battery, ‘I haven’t seen old Gordon here lately.’ ‘ No,’ 
answered his shipmate, ‘the fire aint hot enough for that old beggar just 
now. 
I‘rom the Crimea Wolseley went almost immediately to China. 
That was in 1857. Shortly after, the Mutiny broke out and he 
went to Calcutta. Nowhere has a clearer account of the relief 
of Lucknow been written than in this book, though either to 
summarise it or to 
quote from it would not 
be fair to the writer. 
The following incident, 
however, is charac- 
teristic of the soldier 
of that time: 


sé 


November 22, 1857, 
found me still on picket on 
the path we had opened out 
between the garrison and 
the relieving force. One 
incident struck me as illus- 
trating the indifference to 
human life that war tends 
to engender, During that 
afternoon a captain of my 
battalion, who belonged to 
the besieged garrison, 
marched out with his 
company in charge of the 
State prisoners. | Upon 
reaching my post, he halted 
to count them as they went 
past, to assure himself that 
they were all there. <As 
the last man of his company 
approached—he was well- 
known as a good fighting 
soldier, but not of irre- 
proachable character—one 
prisoner was missing. My 
friend and comrade was 
dreadfully distressed, and 
called out to the soldier, 
*‘Where’s your prisoner ?’ 
The reply came at once: 
‘We had great difficulty in 
vetting him along, sir, and 
at last hestopped altogether 
and refused to go any 
further, so I was obliged 
to shoot him.’ ” 


We have scarcely 
left ourselves space 
enough to do justice to 
the second volume. It 
is concerned mostly 
with Lord Wolseley’s 
experiences in America 
and Canada. The  W%. IValter Barnett. 
following story will 
illustrate the easy manners that he found prevalent in the 
America of that time: 

‘** The first day of my stay in Baltimore, when lunching with my newly- 
made friend at his club, he asked me what I intended doing that evening. 
Upon saying I had no engagements, he said, ‘ Would you like to go toa 
ball?’ * Very much,’ was my answer. ‘Then if you will come to our house 
ut’—TI forget the hour—‘you can go to a ball with us,’ or words to that 
effect. Accordingly at the hour named I found myself seated in his drawing- 


room, where the only other occupant was a nice old lady. She made herself 


extremely pleasant, and in a short time the door opened and there entered a 
very pretty girl, of about eighteen, I should say. I was introduced to her, 
and she asked me with a very attractive smile, ‘Are you ready?’ I stammered 
out Yes.’ She kissed the old lady, who was her grandmother, and of whom 
I took my formal leave. We two, the young girl and myself, drove off in a 
brougham some miles into the country. It was a capital ball. I danced and 
spent most of the evening with my charming companion, and was most 
hospitably entertained by the delightful owner of the house. Nothing could 
be kinder than the reception I had from all those I met at the ball, and yet 
not one in the room had ever heard of me before; but I was an English 
gentleman—that was enough for the kind, hospitable, and well-born people 
of Maryland, After supper, and very late on into the night, or I should say 
early the following morning, my most attractive partner and I drove back to 
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Baltimore, where she dropped me at my inn. I had had a delightful evening, 
though I felt somewhat shy at what was to me the unusual position in which 
I found myself. 3ut to this well-born young lady and her family the 
proceeding did not seem in any way odd or unusual.” 


The period between his visit to the States and his embar- 
cation to the Gold Coast is devoted to a description of the 
military reforms then or now necessary. At the Gold Coast it 
is interesting to find out what he thought of Sir Redvers Buller, 
and the praise is certainly unstinted : 


‘Captain, now General Sir Redvers Buller, of the Royal Rifles, was 
first and foremost amongst them as one whose stern determination of character 
nothing could ruffle, whose resource in difficulty was not surpassed by anyone 
I ever knew. Endowed with a mind fruitful in expedients, cool and calm in 


the face of every danger, he inspired general confidence, an! thoroughly 


deserved it. Had a thunderbolt burst at his feet, he woall have merely 
brushed from his rifle jacket the earth it had throyn upon him, without any 
break in the sentence he happened to be uttering at the moment. He was a 


thorough soldier, a practised woodman, a skilful boatman in the most 
terrifying of rapids, 
and a man of great 
physical strength and 
endurance.” 


Still more highly 
does he speak of his 
Chief of the Staff, 
Lieutenant - C olonel 
John McNeill: 


‘My Chief of the 
Staff was Lieutenant- 
Colonel John McNeill, who 
had also shared in the 
hard work of the Red 
River Expedition. Daring, 
determined, self-confident, 
and indefatigable, he was 
not a man I should have 
liked to meet as my enemy 
in action. He was a first- 
rate man to-organise success 
under difficult conditions. 
Hle was never cast down 
by bad luck, and always 
cheery, no matter how 
discouraging might be the 
immediate or apparent 
prospect of the position. 
He was badly hit in our 
first affair of any marked 
importance. I was stand- 
ing beside a gun, then in 
action, when he came out 
of the bush near it, support- 
ing one horribly wounded 
arm with the other, and 
exclaimed, in angry and 
indignant tones, as if some- 
one had deeply insulted 
him. ‘An infernal scoundrel 
out there has shot me 
throrgh the arm.’ All the 
muscles, tendons,and sinews 
of his wrist had been cut 
through by a bullet fired 
close to him, and stood out 
like strands of an unravelle:] 
rope’s end, causing me to 
think in my surgical 
ignorance that a man _ so 
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lockjaw.” 


The whole book is brimful of incidents, but it ends when 
the author became Major-General, though he promises to 
continue the narrative in some future volume. This will be 
looked forward to with pleasure. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


A FarMer’s CALENDAR. 


R. ADEANE and Mr. Richardson Carr succeed each 

year in finding out some novel feature for their 

‘** Agricultural Handbook and Diary” (Vinton), and 

in the one for 1g04 just issued the novelty lies in the 

map. Somewhat after the style of the big loaf and 

the little loaf, it shows the decrease in the number of agricultural 
labourers in various districts by means of figures of a man sowing 
corn. In 1851 the number of male labourers was 1,091,851, and 
in IS8r it was 583,751. This represents a very great decrease ; 
but we should like to know where the figures were obtained, as 
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those of the census, owing to changes in classification, are not 
trustworthy. However, the map is no doubt approximately 
correct, and affords a vivid illustration of the extent of the rural 
exodus. Still more striking are the ships entering the various 
ports. A very very small vessel represents what comes into 
Liverpool from British possessions, while a great ship holds the 
imports from foreign countries. The other features of the 
“ Handbook” are Mr. Bear’s usual summary, an_ excellent 
article by Mr. Malden on machinery, two papers on fiscal 
reform, an article on school gardens, and some others. The 
«ttitude adopted by the editors in regard to fiscal policy may be 
judged from the following passage, which we give without 
comment. Without impertinence we think we are right in 
i scribing it to Mr. C. R. Adeane: 


** Agriculturists must seriously consider what position they will adopt 
wards Mr. Balfour's policy. We are not talking of a momentary retaliation, 
\ hich as soon as it has accomplished its object is put away, such, for instance, 
; would be used in answer to the threats of Germany, but of that negotiation 
* bargaining which would leave us with permanent duties, and would create 
\ sted interests throughout the country. We have been told most clearly that 
t xes on food and raw material, the products of agriculture, are to be especially 
excluded, The agriculturist is again to be called upon to suffer gladly in 
e cause of his country. He is to see other trades receive protection, no 
atter under what name or guise, while he himself is to be left out; and, 
use than that, he is to be taxed through the payment of higher prices for 
t.e necessaries of his life or trade, and his cost of production is thereby 
t» be raised in order to retaliate for the benefit of other trades. He will 
i deed be patriotic if he accepts any such policy as this! For agriculturists 
1 vere can be no halfway house between Free Trade and Protection.” 


MACHINERY AND Lagpour. 

Mr. Malden’s paper on farm machinery is an interesting 
eview of the progress made during the past sixty years. One of 
nis chief points is that the shortness of labour compels the use of 
nachinery, whereas, on the contrary, the use of machinery has 
endered the employment of many workmen unnecessary. Mr. 
Malden goes so far as to say the so-called shortness of labour in 
the past few years has been one of the best things which could 
happen to British farming. In his enumeration of the changes 
that have been made, he begins with ploughing. He thinks 
that we are considerably behind our competitors; in fact, 
by the use of obsolete ploughs, to quote his own words, 
“we tax every acre of land with a charge of from 8s. to 
15S. per acre, and where two, three, or four ploughings 
are given to fallow land, with very much more.” On the 
other hand, he says that the Messrs. Ransome said that 
this year they had over 30,000 ploughs on order for the 
colonies, and other plough-making firms had equally large 
orders. Steam tillage, he remarks quite truly, has not 
been a success, though there is a prospect of more effective 
diggers being turned out shortly. In the department of drills 
and distributors great advance has been made in every respect, 
except that of steerage. The back steerage of Salmon’s drill, 
more than a century old, has never been excelled or equalled. 
Manure drills have come into existence during the last sixty 
years. Potato-planting machines belong to the last thirty years. 
Of course he has a great deal to say about reaping and mowing 
machines, as also about the swath turner and the hay loader. In 
the dairy very great changes have been made, particularly in the 
‘ntroduction of the rapid churners and the cream separators. 
..e ends by trying to estimate the number of hands set 
free from the land by machinery. He considers that machinery 
had not any great influence on labour till about forty years 
ago, when steam thrashing assumed large proportions and 
lessened the use of the flail. The reaping machine displaced 
the Irish labourer, but it would be necessary to turn to Mr. 
Adeane’s map before making a total estimate. His conclusion 
is that the development oi labour-saving machinery has placed 
the farmer in altogether a new position, and it only remains for 
him to make use of it. 

AGRICULTURAL TRANSPORT. 

In a great number of rural districts just now an extremely 
lively argument is going on in regard to the question of transport, 
which has assumed a most practical and, at the same time, a 
dificult aspect. The problem which arises in one typical district 
with which we are familiar is whether to have a light railway or 
a system of motor-cars. Now the latter suggestion involves a 
creat deal, because on it hangs the question of roads. In 
this particular district the highways are abnormally bad. In the 
first place they are narrow, and those who constructed them 
were the opposite of the Romans, who made their roads 
straight from point to point, and overcame the difficulties 
in the way. Those who made lanes in the South of England, 
cn the contrary, went round their difficulties, so that the 
road when finished made a winding and meandering line that is 
the worst possible track fora motor-car. Again, the roads are 
\ery badly constructed. They have no sound foundation, and 
are quite unlike the splendid old Roman roads, or even our own 
later coaching roads. In wet weather they attain the consistency 
cf mud, and any heavy vehicle, such as a locomotive engine, 
¢oing over them makes ruts that utterly spoil the roads. But if 
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motor-cars were to be started as practical factors in the work of 
a rural district, they would require to be of that very heavy type 
which is utilised in towns for the work of scavenging. Thus a 
preliminary to the starting of a first-rate motor-car service for 
an agricultural district is a reconstruction of the roadways, 
and the advocates of the motor with considerable force point 
out that in any case the reform is necessary. <A winding, leafy 
lane may be a joy to the Nature-lover, but no greater nuisance 
can be imagined to such as look upon roads chiefly as a means 
of getting their produce to market. Therefore, if they were 
straightened out and relaid it would be very much to the 
advantage of the community. The traffic nowadays is very 
much heavier than it was when these roads were designed, and 
it is perfectly obvious to all who take an interest in the matter 
that serious changes will have to be made, and they may 
as well be made now as put off to the future. On _ the 
other hand, the construction of a light railway is an expensive 
and laborious undertaking, of which the return in most 
cases is somewhat doubttul. It may be taken as certain 
that nowhere wiil a light railway support itself in a purely 
agricultural district, except it be where market gardening 
or some other form of intensive cultivation is prevalent. 
It would not, therefore, be good policy to invest a great deal of 
money in the making of a light railway, which may very 
possibly be rendered obsolete in a comparatively short space 
of time by the establishment of a system of motor-cars. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Next Year’s Frurr Crop. 

S this sunless, fruitless year draws toa close, we are justified in sanguine 
search for good omens of the year to follow; and, so far as 
present indications go, we certainly have prospect of a bumper 
crop of fruit next summer. Seldom have the orchard trees been 
so nubbly with swelling flower-buds as they are now; and the 
tradition that a good apple year and a good nut year go together 

is confirmed by the aspect of the nut bushes, which are, in many places, a 
mass of half-formed catkins. There is no safety, of course, in prophesying so 
long before the event, and it must be admitted that both the fruit-buds and 
the nut catkins are dangerously advanced for the time of year. But, with 
a gentle continuance of timely frosts to prevent further advance on this side of 
Christmas, we may at any rate start 1904 with a cheery hope of abundance of 
the fruits of the earth in due season. 
OVERCROWDED Kooks. 

The prevalence of west winds, which have delayed the frosts and given 
the country almost the aspect of spring, must also have confused and retarded 
the autumnal migration of the birds. Perhaps it is to this cause that we 
must attribute the manifest overcrowding of many districts with rooks, 
jackdaws, and starlings. All day long they are drifting hither and thither in 
undecided flocks of various sizes, now joining and now separating, as if there 
were so many of them that they could not all find feeding-room anywhere. 
Luckily for them, there are no indications yet of a hard winter, otherwise 
they would soon be reduced to starvation. In any case, however, we shall 
surely have a few days of frost and snow, and, unless warning winds carry the 
bulk of the immigrants further before the cold weather really arrives, the 
farmer will have abundant evidence this winter of the means by which his 
friend, the foreign rook, ekes out an agricultural livelihood in bad times. 


Mucu SKYLARK Music. 

Perhaps it is another result of disturbed migration, rather than mild 
weather, that the skylarks have remained in fuller song than is usual in 
November. If you watch skylarks, you will see that the #o/éf of their music 
is always defiance of the intruder; and, when homeless larks are wandering 
all over the place, the resident skylark has little peace. He must always be 
up and singing at them. Thus sportsmen, when they are not too intent upon 
their matter in hand to notice such things, may always hear more than most 
people of the larks’ song in autumn, because the explosions of their guns are 
constantly driving flocks of larks from one field into the next, causing much 
excitement and musical defiance on the part of the next field’s larks. 

THE ROBIN AND MAN. 

It is the same spirit of defiance of outsiders which rings our gardens 
and shrubberies with a girdle of autumn song. Blackbird, thrush, starling, 
wren, robin, and hedge-sparrow all know the value of their comfortable winter 
quarters, and they raise their voices to let envious outsiders know where they 
may expect a warm reception if they trespass. Only the robin, it seems to 
me, sings sometimes from a slightly different motive. Indeed, there is no 
mistaking the fact that, when you take your after-breakfast walk in. the 
garden, the robin will pop up into a tree close by and sing simply because 
you are there. If only'we had natural history records of the distant past, 
when man and the robin were still in the making, we should probably find 
that the two species were even then linked together, the robin taking 
advantage of the shelter of man’s lair and picking up the crumbs from his 
savage meals. Thus the spirit which actuates the robin of to-day to sing in 
man’s presence would naturally arise from the instinct of defiance of other 
robins ; for that which makes his chosen ‘‘ beat” in the garden valuable in 
the robin’s eyes, is, as his ancestral instinct tells him, the presence of man. 
Your arrival on the scene reminds him, in fact, that he has something to 
sing for. It is, I think, on the same principle that dogs become vociferous 
under human protection, and that cage-birds sing when the person who feeds 
them is near. Music in Nature—considered apart from call-notes and other 
sounds expressive of personal and domestic emotions—seems always to 
express self-assertion and defiance of interference. 
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Tue LINNET AND His WIFE. 

At the same time, different birds take different views of the circumstances 
properly provocative of song. The robin is so exclusive in winter that he 
separates from his own wife, and apparently sings at her and fights with her 
upon occasion, whereas companies of starlings will assemble to sing peace- 
fully in concert. But in this case the company is always composed of birds 
which roost, and will breed together close by ; and their song is still defiance 


of outsiders. Perhaps, however, the linnet, of all birds that now sing amid 
November mists, comes most nearly to our popular idea that birds sing for 
love; for often you may come upon this sweet and polished singer filling 
some lonely hedge-corner with music, for no apparent audience but his wife. 
But the linnets’ habits differ from those of other small British birds. They 
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nest in colonies for choice, and thus get no sense of separate possession of 

spheres of influence; while in winter they are scattered over the country 

wherever food may be available. In their wanderings, however, husband 

and wife keep each other company ; and thus, I think, it happens that the 

linnet sings in his wife’s presence in autumn, She is his sole possession, 

and when the spirit of self-assertion moves him, it is of her that he sings. 
THE HOOLIGAN SPARROW. 

The sparrow is unlike all other British perching birds in having no 
sequence of notes which can be distinguished as a song. Yet it is not very 
easy at first to trace, in its modern habits, the reason for this marked 
peculiarity. Starlings, which live in similar communities, sing much, so 
do linnets. Even the rook from the rookery can often be heard 
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in autumn and spring uttering a string o: curious noises, which ar 
evidently his song. Sparrows are, moreover, so combative and _ nois) 
in their love affairs that one would, on first thought, expect them te 
be especially songful in defiance of rivals. Sut a little attention to the 
sparrows’ vulgar manners shows, I think, why they have discarded song. A 
sort of mob-rule seems to prevail in their communities. | They appear to have 
discovered that if three or four set upon one, or one’s wife, they can overpowe: 
resistance ; and in the early morning you may see all the male birds of ; 
sparrow community loitering about in conspicuous positions on the tops of tal! 
shrubs and in other strategic positions. Every now and then a vociferous hu: 
and cry is raised, and half-a-dozen of them are off in hot pursuit of a solitar 
female—who is, doubtless, somebody’s wife. It is some satisfaction to se 
that the lady is usually, if not always 
well able to take care of herself ; an 
they seem like very vicious tweak 
which she administers, in the eye fo 
choice, to each of her most aggres 
sive pursuers, When the turmoil i 
over one handsome male, presumab] 
her husband, proudly joins her. |] 
seems, therefore, that the mob-rule o 
sparrowdom has decreed that no mak 
shall be able to ‘* put on side” an 
sing about his possession of a wife 
If she can defend herself, well an: 
good ; if not, what can he do to sto, 
the hooligan rush of half-a-dozei 
suitors? Lucky for him, if, after i 
is all over, he can still come up an 
claim her as his own. In these cir 
cumstances, it is not surprising tha 
cock sparrows have abandoned th 
habit of singing about their readines 
to protect their wives against al 
comers. E. K. R, 
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N the South Coast, 
some eleven miles 
from noisy, bust- 
ling Portsmouth, 
and three miles 

from the city of Chichester, 
lies the quaint old-world village 
of Bosham, in which Time 
appears to have stood still for 
at least acentury. It is a very 
old place, abounding in _his- 
torical and legendary lore, and 
dates back to the time of the 
Romans. King Canute had a 
palace here; as did Harold I1.., 
the last of the Saxon kings. 
Canute’s daughter was buried 
in the church, the spot near 
the lectern being marked by a 
yellow porcelain tile having 
upon it a black raven—the 
badge of Canute. The shore 
at Bosham is said to be the 
spot at which Canute rebuked 
his courtiers. But at present 
the history of Bosham does 
not concern us so much as its 
picturesque features, which 
are probably unique and 
unrivalled. 

For the artist and photo 
grapher it is a veritable E! 
Dorado, for there are picture 
to be obtained by the scor 
at every turn and change « 
the tide, and it is as yet quit 
unspoilt by modern improve 

Copyright ments. Its chief glory an 

attractiveness to souls artist 

lies in what is called the Back Street: not a very euphoniou 

title, certainly, to lead us to expect such quaint and picturesqu 

beauty. Pictures are to be found to suit all tastes—shipping 

fishermen, old wrecks, quaint red-roofed cottages, and scenes 0: 

estuary and meadow-land. As we pass along the Back Street w« 

come to a most picturesque old water-mill, whose chief beauty 
lies in its superb colouring and moss-covered roof. 

The Bridge of Bosham has formed the subject of many an¢ 
many a picture seen at the Academy—to say nothing of the 
quay, which, with its old buildings with their quaint gables and 
shipping, forms subject-matter changing at almost every tide, and 
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all so dreamy and quiet. 
At high tide the place is 
entirely transformed, for it 
looks as though it stands 
on the borders of some 
great lake, whilst the 
translucent shimmering 
reflections of the red, 
yellow, and brown cottages 
are at once the glory and 
despair of the artist, as 
they undulate and waver 
to and fro with a thousand 
subtle curves and colours. 
At low tide the water flows 
out seaward, leaving 
delightful little salt-water 
creeks with sinuous-flow- 
ing curves, and _ with 
boats lying about in all 
directions. Besides these 
there are numerous old 
derelicts which have once 
upon a time boldly sailed 
the seas and breasted 
many a wave, now lying 
after the stress and storm 
of life at peace in a quiet 
haven. 

The church, with its 
wooden Saxon spire, 
forms an attractive feature 
in many landscapes, 
surrounded as it is by 
poplars, yews, and elms, 
past which the little brook 
runs swiftly on its way to 
turn the mill-wheel. The 
interior of the church is 
very interesting, for several 
instances of Saxon work 
are tobefound. The bases 
of the pillars are said to be 
ancient Roman, as on the 
present site of the church 


the Romans once had a basilica. 
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These bases were only 


discovered when the church was restored some forty years ago, 
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THE BRIDGE, BOSHAM. 


are ringing this 
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and must have _ been 
covered up for some cen- 
turies. They now stand a 
foot or more above the 
ground. The nave and 
chancel are both Early 
English work. A _ small 
crypt with an Early 
English groined roof is to 
be seen, which in bygone 
days was, sad to say, used 
for hiding goods that were 
smuggled. Just at the 
top of the crypt lies the 
tomb of Herbert de 
Bosham, whowas secretary 
to Thomas a Beckett. The 
tower is undoubtedly 
Saxon work. 
Writing of thisreminds 
me of a curious old legend 
in connection with the 
bells. The story, as told 
me by an old fisherman 
(who, by the way, is 
always willing and ready 
to pose as a model), is as 
follows. The tower hasa 
peal of seven bells. For- 
merly there were eight, 
but Bosham was raided by 
the Danes in the time of 
Canute. Besides other 
booty they carried off one 
of the church bells. As 
they sailed away down the 
harbour this _ bell 
mysteriously disappeared 
right through the bottom 
of their ship, strange to 
say, without doing the 
boat the least injury. The 
bell sank into the mud at 
a place now called the 
Bosham Bell-Hole, and it 


is related to this day that at certain times when the other bells 
, the eighth bell, can be heard faintly chiming in 


ee 
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with the others. Many other old legends are interwoven into the 
very atmosphere of this fishing village. 

The country around is most charming. Walks are to be found 
in all directions, whilst the hedgerows are an endless delight, as 
they abound in wild flowers, growing in great profusion. Many 
and many a pleasant sail or row can be taken down the estuary, 
the fishermen being most moderate in their charges for the hire 
of boats. Comfortable accommodation can be obtained for 
visitors, and for those who desire a quiet spot—where Time 
appears to stand still, and the whistle of the locomotive is never 
heard—1 know of no place so peaceful, so remote, or with such 
invigorating salt-sea breezes as this little haven on our South 


Coast. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


\ GARDEN ORCHARD, ~ 

T the time of writing there are indications that the rain torrents of the 

year have abated. A clear, sunny day, and bright moonlight, 

with a nip of frost in the air, are hopeful signs of brighter 

weather that will ripen the all too sappy growth of tree and 

shrub, and allow the nurseryman to get on the ground. Of course, 

this is the planting time of the year. We are moving the Roses, 

the fruit trees, and the flowering trees and 
shrubs, making alterations, large and small, 
and creating new features in park and wood- 





land. If there are few alterations to be done, aoe 
we sometimes think of a new feature that may 
be added, and one is suggested by a garden 
orchard, as distinct from the commonplace, 
though perhaps profitable, acres of the market 
garden. 

The orchard in the old-world garden was 
a thing apart from what were called the dressed 
grounds. It was a place for fruit trees, and 
nothing else; but how beautiful an orchard is 
when in close association with the garden only 
those know who have enjoyed this meeting of 
two distinct aspects of English gardening. 
This planting of a garden orchard forms a 
special chapter in ‘* Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens,” page 320, where it is stated 
that ‘the trimmer lawn spaces might lead 
through groups of flowering shrubs to the 
rather rough grassy orchard, How naturally 
the garden Roses and masses of free-growing 
Cluster Roses would lead to their near relations, 
the Pears and Apples, and other fruiting trees 
of the great Rose order. There is no need to 
make a definite break between the two; it is 
all the better not to know where the garden 
ends and the orchard begins. Towards the edge 
of the mown lawn there may already be trees 
of the red Siberian Crab and the handsome 
Crab John Downie and the pretty little Fairy 
Apple, while the nearer orchard trees may well 
be wreathed with some of the free Cluster Roses, 


such as Bennett’s Seedling or Dundee Rambler.” Mrs. MM 
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To bring joy to a garden at all seasons few 


trees are more satisfaccory than the John 
Downie, Siberian, and Dartmouth Crabs; the 
trees are beautiful in shape, smothered with 
flowers in spring, and bright with fruit through 
the autumn and early winter, and the harvest 
is worth the gathering, as the ruddy little 
crop is excellent when converted into jelly and 
preserve. We have made a little orchard of 
these Crabs. The Siberian has scarlet fruit 
about the size of a big Walnut, the Fairy 
Apple is about as large, and the Dartmouth is 
of dark plum colour and not unlike a small 
Quarrenden in size and shape. _ By the side o! 
this orchard we have formed a rambling hedg: 
of the Cut-leaved Blackberry (Rubus laciniatus), 
which is the best of all Blackberries, richer, 
more picturesque in growth, and freer in bear- 
ing than any of the Wilson Junior and other 
varieties that receive too high praise in many 
gardening journals and books. We have also 
by the oaken fence that encloses the orchard a 
thicket of Kentish Cob Nuts. The grass in 
the orchard is left unshorn until the time of 
hay harvest, but is never allowed to run up to 
the base of the trees. 

A wide grassy way goes through the 
orchard, and here we walk in spring-time wher 
the rills of flowers through the lines of trees are 
in their fresh spring beauty, and the sight of 
waving colonies of Daffodils and the pink 
Apple blossom is beautiful and satisfying after 
the heavy burden of work in town. 

Copyright * Tt is this orchard we look forward to 

at the week end as the most grateful and 

restful spot in the garden. Of Apples, the varieties chiefly grown are the 

early ones, such as Grenadier, Early Codlin, Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath 

Summer Golden Pippin, and King of the Pippins. The reason for this is that 

the soil is poor, light loam over gravel, and the trees ripen their crop and 

it is gathered before the dry months of July and August. The trees are on 

the Paradise stock and planted at r2ft. apart. Pears are a complete failure. 

There are several standard Cherry trees of May Duke, and these, on the light, 
or what we call ** Pine,” soil are a complete success. 

In making a garden orchard it is impossible to achieve success unless the 
individual characteristics of the place it is intended to plant are well 
considered. A soil that agrees with a Pear is destructive to a Plum, and 
there is position also, distance to plant, stock, and the object of the orchard, 
whether it is to be for profit or pleasure. A friend writing to us some time 
ago about orchards gave the following good advice: ‘‘ If an orchard is to 
succeed, the work must be thorough, Too often [am afraid it is not. Many 
people buy trees at what is presumably the cheapest, but eventually proves 
to be the dearest, market. They get trees with weakly stems and stunted, 
ill-formed heads, and plant them in the ground without a thought as to the 
conditions and preparation of the soil. Depend upon it, there could be no greater 
mistake, as results will show later on. A good tree is a cheap one, no matter 
if it costs half as much again as an inferior one, and if it is to be 
profitable it needs better treatment than a Blackthorn, 1 emphasise 
this, because at the season of planting one sees the beginnings of 
orchard) formation that can only end in disappointment, if not disaster. 
When will people realise the error of planting standard trees in pasture and 
meadow land, and allowing the rank grass to grow up to the stems to choke and 
cripple the trees in their infancy? Will some contend that this is not a mistake ? 
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If so, I would ask them to visit some of the farms in Kent where orchards are 
formed on arable land, which is afterwards laid down in grass, and note how 
the trees establish themselves under these conditions. I am aware, of course, 
that it is not always convenient to plant orchard trees on arable land, but 
this does not prevent the grower from keeping the turf away from the stems 
of the trees for the first few years, until they are well established ; the resulis 
will more than repay the labour, . . . Think more of the tree at the 
beginning, and do not be over-anxious about fruit. Fruit will be sure to 
follow if the foundation is well laid by planting a good specimen in 


deeply-worked, well-drained soil. It may need a little manure at the 
time of planting, or it may not, according to the fertility of the ground, 
but feed the tree after- 

yards,” a mans wns. 


RANDOM Nores. 


Solanum jasminoidces. 
—This beautiful climber, 
as visitors to Devonshire 
and Cornwall care weil 
aware, is quite rampant in 
growth, throwing its slender 
shoots hither and _ thither, 
and from the summer 
onwards white with the 
flower-clusters that hang 
daintily from the growths. 
But we have seen this 
Solanum recently in flower, 
though not so profusely as 
in the South, in gardens 
near London. A warm 
southern corner of the 
house has always been 
chosen, and during the 
winter the plant is matted 
up as a precaution against 
severe frost, for S. jasmin- 
oides is tender, to about 
the same extent as the 
Ceanothus and Escallonia 
floribunda, Wherever pro- 
tection can be given it 
S. jasminoides should be 
grown, as it adapts itself 
in many ways in the garden. 
It may be planted in one of 
those warm sheltered corners 
most gardens possess, or on 
the pergola, against a pole, 
and to ramble over an 
evergreen shrub, It is a 
climber of great beauty, 
and we only wish it was 
more hardy. It comes 
from South America. 

The Pomegranate ii 
Llower.—It was a pleasure 
to receive recently flowers 
of the Pomegranate from a 
garden) in Hampshire, 
where the plant lives out- 
doors with winter protec- 
tion. It is also a success 
at Kew, and the Curator, 
writing in ourcontemporary, 
the Garden, a year or two 
ago, says: ‘* At Kew three 
varieties are grown out- 
doors—namely, the type, 
the big double white- 
flowered variety, with petals 
margined with — white, 
Picotee-like, and the dwarf 
variety known as Nana. 
There are other forms 
besides these, including a 
white-flowered one which I 
have seen in Paris gardens, 
where  old—very old— 
standards are grown and 
treasured, The = dwarf 
variety is cultivated as a 
pot plant in some Con- 
tinental countries. I have 
seen it in the Hamburg Huta f 
florists’ shops, pretty little 
pyramids in 5in. pots, 
covered with flowers. Fruits 
are rarely produced by the Pomegranate in England.” The flowers of the 
ordinary type are double and quite red, a clear and striking colour. 

A Beautiful Begonia,—I\t was pleasurable to notice in a well-known 
nursery garden recently a Begonia we knew well many years ago ; it is called 
Moonlight. The soft yellow shade of the flowers suggested the name, and 
now we have come across it again we shall introduce it to our greenhouse. 
It was raised by one of the earlier enthusiasts in gardening and in 
hybridisation, the late Colonel Clark of Daventry, who achieved this 
result by crossing B. Dregei and B. Pearcei. The plant is dense in growth, 
quite like a little bush, and the soft yellow flowers are sprinkled freely 
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over the pale green leaves. It has not the dashing beauty of Gloire de 
Lorraine or some of Messrs. Veitch’s later hybrids, but its quiet beauty has 
a certain fascination. 


y ‘¢ / 
DANISH DATRY (ATT LE. 
Ww 

EEING that the yearly export of batter from Denmark 
has now reached over 121,000,00o0lb., attention, we think, 
might well be directed to the breeds of cattle that permit 
the Danish farmer to make such an export. To all engaged in 
dairying in’ England 
this is a matter, we 
believe, of practical 

interest. 

Two distinct 
breeds of dairy cattle 
are to be found 
in the dairies, byres, 
or stables in Denmark. 
The first and, perhaps, 
best known 1s the Ked 
Danish dairy breed, 
its homeland being the 
Danish isles, while on 
the mainland is found 
a black and white 
breed, known as the 
Jutland breed. The 
ted Danish is in a 
sense a modern breed, 
for it only received this 
distinctive name about 
1878, it having been 
called previously the 
Seeland and Fionie, 
also the Laaland- 
Falster breeds. This 
Red Danish breed 
represents to-day three 
types—t.e., that of 
Angel, Slesvig, and 
Ballum,and it has been 
developed carefullyasa 
dairy breed, especially 
in the islands — ot 
Kiinen and = Seeland. 
The Jutland breed, on 
the other hand, repre- 
sents a much older 
type, for it is simply 
a branch of that large 
black and white family 
Which includes the 
Schleswig-Hiolstein 
and the various breeds 
of Dutch cattle. 

It should be 
borne in mind as 
one of the factors 
in Danish dairying 
thet there 1s 
little permanent pas- 
ture in Denmark, 
the cattle being 
grazed on temporary 
grass, which is usually 
not down longer than 
two years. Another 
feature is the universal 
tethering of cattle in 
the fields. Thirty years 
avo Danish farmers, as 
a rule, did not teed 
their cows well in the 
winter-time, and the 
cows then generally 
calved in April and 
May, the greatest flow 
of milk being obtained 
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Later on the farmers 
began to arrange for feeding their cows for milk during the 
winter, and they also tried to get cows to calve in the period lying 
between October and December. Now the conditions are that, 
though the milk production is pretty steady all the year round, 
yet the period of largest milk production 1s in the winter-time, 
when butter fetches the best prices, and the cattle are generally 
fed to produce this yield on oil-cake, bran, oats, hay, and 
beetroots or mangolds. 

As two distinct breeds of dairy cattle are recognised, and as 
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each has a distinct locale, we will direct attention to them 
separately ; and we may add that the figures we quote in 
illustration of their value are official, and have been supplied to 
us by Mr. Peter Aug Moérkeberg, the State expert on Red 
Danish cattle, and by Mr. Axel Appel, the State expert on 
Jutland cattle. , 

The average size of the herds of Red Danish cattle kept by 
the farmers is from fifteen to twenty-five cows. Asa rule, the 
farmers keep one cow for each four acres of land held, the general 
average of the farms varying in extent from 60 acres to 100 
acres. The cows are milked three times a day, and the general 
average milk yield in a year of a Red Danish cow is reckoned as 
being about 7,000 Danish pounds (7,700lb.). This is the return 
for a well-fed animal; but, of course, much depends on the 
feeding. 

According to ‘* Molkeritidende” for 1902, the Control 
unions in Fyn (island of Fiinen) have collected a mass of 
information regarding the yield and quality of the milk of 637 
herds of Red Danish cattle in 1900. The results may be stated 
as follows: 

Seven per cent. of these cows gave below 5,ooolb., or about 
550 gallons of milk per cow per year; 87 per cent. gave between 
5,000lb. and 8,ooolb.—550-880 gallons; and 6 per cent. gave 
above 8,ooolb.—880 gallons. As regards quality, 25 per cent. 
gave below 3°30 per cent. of fat; 68 per cent. gave between 
3°30 per cent. and 3°60 per cent.; and 7 per cent. gave above 
3°60 per cent. of fat. 

Mr. Mérkeberg, in his official report published this year by 
the Danish Ministry of Agriculture, also gives interesting details 
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yearly yield is diminished. According to Mr. Mérkeberg, in 
1902 the general average butter production of fifty-three dairies 
in Fyn (Finen), utilising the milk of 38,282 cows, was 1lb. of 
butter from 26:2lb. of milk (average fat content being 3°43 per 


cent.). These dairy factories of course vary greatly in the extent 


of their operations, the numbers of cows furnishing their milk 
supply ranging from 300 to 1,200, and the individual butter 
factory average varies from 24-glb. of milk (3°60 per cent. fat) 
to 27°5|b. of milk (3°28 per cent. fat) for 1lb. of butter. 

As has already been mentioned, these Red Danish cows are 
fed in winter on oil-cake, barley, oats, bran, mangolds, hay, and 
straw; and the more advanced dairy farmers feed their cows 
according to their milk production. This question of feeding 
according to production is what the Control unions, with the 
support of the Government, are advocating, and the matter was 
well put, we think, by Mr. Axel Appel, the Government expert 
for the Black and White Jutland breed, in a paper read by him 
on ‘Kontrol foreninger’’ at a conference of dairy farmers. 
According to the report in ‘“‘ Ugeskift for Landmond,” 1898, 
what he said may be translated as follows: ‘ There is no 
auestion about it, when people hear, as it has been shown by the 
published report of the first year of the Control union at Vegen 
(the first in Denmark started 1895), that the best cow produced 
a pound of butter at the cost of 7 pence, while the poorest cow 
produced a pound of butter at the cost of 33 pence, that it will 
make them think seriously whether it would not be as well if 
they themselves had something done to find out the economic 
yield of their cows individually.” 

It may be further noted that the Red Danish dairy cattle are 
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in respect to the Red Danish Milking Record Competitions 
held in 1g01. The following table has been compiled from this 
publication to show the average variation that exists in respect 
te size of herds, yield, and quality of the milk: 


RED DANISH DAIRY CATTLE. 


dAuvage total Aveiagevield Average 
numberofcows per cow per percent. 


Province. Name of Farm. and heifers in yearinDanish of fat in 
miuk during 1b,= 10 per milk of 

the year. cent.more than herd. 

an English lb. 

Fyn ss we | SED «Cj. Cw 2B Cj. «68ONBB Cj... «©6348 
Bellinge Sti bee EQ <n. 20RD... 2756 

Mullerup os oss RO =. See =. Ses 

Dombjerme .... «.. E852 ... Bogo .... 374% 

Birkelund..._ .... 19°3 ... 6828 ... 3°84 

Elsesminde ... ... §2°O ... 7220 3°33 

Sjeelland Vindstrup...... 8°3. ... 6454 3°64 
A ass cs ees AOD . PRS 3°63 

Jensen Tjustrup ... 13°2 ... 7742 3°48 

Olsen Tjustrup ... 10°38... 7431 3°47 

ROUrKDIe ... ... SO°E ... FZ 3°43 

Sandlynggaard “0 50° «.. “722 3°32 

Laaland-Falster Veeggerlése ... ... 16°2 ... 6993 3°70 
Borregaard ... ... 26°0 ... 6953 3°70 

ElkenGre csc) ea” RO ones. Mee 3°51 

Gammerice ... .«. O37 «.. 6712 3°43 


It has been found, and is acknowledged, that there is a good 
deal of variation in the quality of the milk yielded by the 
different cows in a herd; but the quality of their mixed milk 
does not, however, vary much, neither does the general average 
all the year round. It has also been noted that the yearly 
average fat percentage of a cow’s milk is higher when her total 
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generally carefully looked after. As is customary, in summer 
the cows are tethered in the fields most of the time, but many 
farmers in the very hot days take their cows into the stable, 
giving during the heat of the day their best milkers oil-cake, etc., 
in their stalls, and others, if it is coldish at nights, also bring 
in their cows every night and give them cake and green food. 
During July and August many herds are fed entirely in the 
byres or stables on grass, green food, and feeding-stuffs. After 
this period they are tied up for the winter, and, from the English 
point of view, very closely confined. 

Passing on to the Jutland Black and White breed, 
we would first note that a superficial enquiry will at once 
show that Jutland as a milk and butter producing area is 
not so important as the Danish isles. Yet much that has 
been said already with respect to the Red Danish breed, of 
course, applies with equal force to the Jutland breed. The 
cows are milked, as in the isles, three times a day, and the 
yearly yield of milk varies from 4,500 Danish pounds 
(4,950lb.) to 8,000 Danish pounds (8,800lb.) per cow; the 
general average being between 5,000 and 6,000 Danish 
pounds. On a general average also, about 26lb. of this milk 
is required to make 1lb. of butter, the variation running from 
21lb. to 30lb. 

Jutland is a land of small holdings, and this fact is clearly 
shown by the average size of the dairy herds. In 1898 it was 
estimated that there were about 179,000 dairy farmers in Jutland, 
and of this number 50 per cent. milked from one to three cows, 
43 per cent. from four to fourteen cows, 5 per cent. from fifteen 
to forty-nine cows, and 2 per cent. over fifty cows. The summer 
feeding of the Jutland breed is grass and green-cut crops, and from 
alb. to 4lb. of oil-cake is also often given. The winter feeding 
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ranges from 4lb. to 8lb. of oil-cake 
and corn, and from 4olb. to 8olb. of 
beet and mangolds, hay and straw. 
There are many other points to which 
we might direct attention if we bad 
the space at our command, more 
especially as regards the official reports 
of Messrs. Appel and Morkeberg in 
respect to the ‘ Kontrol” records for 
both breeds; but this, perhaps, we will 
be able to do at another opportunity. 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


THE RING | 
OF R&FUGE. 


HE door here shown is that of 

St. Mary’s Church, Felmer- 

sham, in Bedfordshire. Besides 

the handle, which turns the 

latch, there is also, above it, 

an iron ring fastened to an iron plate. 

This is known as the “ Ring of Refuge.” 

Any person who could reach the door 

and hold the ring could claim sanctuary, 

and persons violating it were liable to 

excommunication. The grant of the right of “Sanctuary no 

doubt arose from the same insecurity of life in early days which 

occasioned the Jewish institution of the Cities of Refuge. The 

law was weak and passions were strong, especially where homicide, 

intentional or otherwise, seemed to demand personal vengeance 
from the relations of the dead or injured man. 

As early as the seventh century the altars of the churches 
were made sanctuaries. By them was sometimes a stone seat, 
called the ‘“ Troth-Stone,” on which the person who sought 
refuge sat. Two of these remain, one at Hexham and the other 
at Beverley. In the Wars of the Roses the different sides 
frequently sought the refuge which the holy places gave, though 
not always with success. Queen Margaret received sanctuary at 
Beaulieu, and the consort of Edward IV., when Warwick's 
conspiracy drove her husband across the sea, took refuge at 
Westminster, where her son was born. The sanctuary still 
bequeaths its name to the adjacent houses. Like the benefit 
of clergy, the right of sanctuary was sometimes abused. In 
Scotland it brought the canon law and the King’s law into 
serious conflict before the Reformation abolished the privilege. 
It remained in a very perverted manner in London, in 
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A DANISH COW. 


Alsatia, and parts of Continental cities, where a kind of mock 
asylum was maintained by violence and the combination of the 
inhabitants. 


IN HONOUR OF THE (AT. 


HE publication of the sumptuous ‘ Book of the Cat,” 
by Frances Simpson (Cassell), puts Puss on a level, 
as regards literature, with the dog, who has also his 
standard ‘ Book.’ This is only just. From the 
time when the poor cat was first put into the adage, 

she has been the companion of the dog in evil report, and 
deserves to share his luck in kinder times. As, for instance, 
there was an ancient custom for the devout populace to go forth 
on a certain day and whip all the dogs in the streets, so on other 
high days and holidays cats were slung in barrels of soot upon 
ropes for the people’s pleasure ; and he who succeeded in beating 
out the bottom of a barrel without getting either the soot or the 
cat upon his head was accounted an athlete of the town. Dogs, 
again, were impaled at Rome upon the anniversary of the repulse 
of the Gauls; and by the rites of the ancient Roman Church on 
the festival of St. John cats were put into a wicker basket and 
thrown into a public bonfire, kindled by the Bishop of Aix and 
his clergy. Dogs were worshipped in Egypt, and so were cats. 
They come down together when it is raining hard, and they live 
like quarrelsome married couples. They are both used as terms 
of abuse, and are included together in Shakespeare’s list of 
unclean beasts—‘‘a dog, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad,” and 
‘creatures vile, as cats and dogs.” 

Therefore, though the proverb only stipulates that the cat 
will mew and the dog will have his day, there is no just ground 
for asserting that the cat should not have her day too; and 
assuredly it dawned with the publication of Miss Simpson’s 
volume. Indeed, if this work appears more elegant in execution 
than Youatt’s standard ‘ Book of the Dog,” there is chapter and 
verse to be quoted for the superiority. Lord Macaulay, than 
whom no writer has ever been more careful in the proper 
arrangement of his literary climaxes, has deliberately shown that 
he considers a cat superior to a black man by his enumeration 
of Dr. Johnson’s friends as ‘“*Old Mr. Levett and blind Mrs. 
Williams, the cat Hodge, and the negro Frank,” where it will 
be seen that the cat comes between the white folk and the black. 
Shakespeare, too, draws a nice distinction when he makes 
Launce tell how his pebble-hearted cur of a dog and his shoes 
shed never a tear, while the rest of the family, including the cat, 
were plunged in grief—‘‘ my mother weeping, my father wailing, 
my sister crying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her hands, 
and all the house in a great perplexity.” Yet the dog had no 
more sympathy than a shoe. There have been many famous 
and honourable dogs in literature, of course, but was there ever 
so skilled a diplomatist at foreign courts as Whittington’s cat, or 
so successful a Chancellor of the Exchequer as the Puss-in- Boots 
of the Marquis of Carabas ? 

All this is to show that a large book, with many delightful 
illustrations from photographs, is not too high a tribute to the 
harmless, necessary cat, when the dog has so many books 
indited to his honour. The reason why the dog has hitherto 
enjoyed such priority over the cat is to be found in human 
conceit. In eulogising the “friend of man” we praise ourselves 
through him. In all literature, as in life, the man casts a dog 
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shadow ; and in praising the intelligence of the dog we glorify 
our own. The cat, on the other hand, is a self-centred animal. 
You enter a room, and if there is a dog there he either fawns 
upon you or resents your presence. You become the dominant 
factor of the situation in his mind. If, on the other hand, the 
room contains a cat, you may be there quite a long time before 
you discover the fact, because the cat does not regard you as a 
circumstance of sufficient importance to be noticed. If you 
proceed to speak endearingly to her and stroke her, she may 
tolerate your addresses, but, on the other hand, she may absent- 
mindedly proceed to investigate a tuft of fur at the back of her 
hind leg. The dog is the friend-—-by which we really mean the 
slave—of man. The cat may be, often is, the friend of woman, 
but the relationship is one of perfect equality. The dog lives 
ouly to win your approbation; the cat will accept your advances 
if she isin the mood. If she is not, you can go and try your 
luck with the cat next door. 

This aloofness of the cat is the more to be deplored, because 
in many other respects she is so absolutely charming. A firelit 
room is not furnished with complete comfort until a curled-up cat 
is installed on the hearthrug--unless, indeed, you happen to be 
born like Lord Roberts, with an instinctive dislike of the cat, in 
which case the same side of the house will never contain you 
both in comfort. Either you or the cat may be inside 
the house, but the other must be outside. Looking, however, 
at the delicious illustrations from photographs of Persian 
kittens in Miss Simpson’s book, one finds it hard to under- 
stand how anyone can lump all cat-folk together as abominable. 
Almost all young creatures, except, perhaps, newly-hatched 
perching birds or pigeons—-which are monstrosities — appear 
delightful, but there is nothing quite so huggable as a 
kitten. 

But to cat-fanciers the mere Persian cat is like chocolate to 
the gourmet-ean undeniably nice thing in its full-flavoured way, 
but not to be compared with the acquired tastes for Siamese 
cats, or Abyssinian cats, or the tailless Manx. To each and 
every variety of cat known to the “fancy ’' Miss Simpson gives 
a generous chapter, and no aspect of the cat, from Egyptian 
traditions of honour, to the best ways of exhibiting it at a 
modern cat show, photographing it for pleasure or profit, or 
curing it in illness, is omitted. If, however, we may frankly 
criticise an otherwise admirable book, we would point to the 
chapter on Manx cats as one which falls very short of the mark. 
This is not altogether the fault of the authoress, who confesses 
her ignorance of the breed and its history, and reproduces 
information supplied to her by others. And as a guide to 
judging, breeding, and exhibiting what pass for ‘* Manx cats”’ at 
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modern cat shows the chapter may be complete and satisfying. 
But the history which is given of the Manx cat takes us only to 
the absurd rumour that these tailless cats came ashore from 
a wrecked vessel of the Spanish Armada—a rumour resting 
apparently on no better basis than the existence of an eminence 
known as the “Spanish Rock” in the Isle of Man. The facts, 
however, we believe to be that what is now spoken of as the 
‘Manx cat” was previously known as the ‘Cornish cat,” 
and, as such, was originally introduced to the Isle of Man, 
the breed being constantly replenished by coasting vessels from 
Cornwall. How or whence Cornwall originally obtained its 
tailless cats is “ wrop in mystery’; and they managed to 
survive longer as a distinct breed in the Isie of Man than in 
Cornwall, the predominance of the common tailed cat being, of 
course, aided in the latter district by the fact that, although 
remote, it is part of the mainland of England, whereas new cats 
could only be carried to the Isle of Man by sea. Nevertheless, 
there are some who hope that some Cornish fishing village 
may yet yield specimens of the real old Cornish cat, ancestor 
of the Manx. It was the latter, however, which first attracted 
modern attention, and it was then a very different animal from 
the variously coloured specimens which now take prizes at 
cat shows as ‘Manx cats.”” It was always of the colour of 
a hare, and had fur like a hare. Like a hare, too, it always 
moved its hind legs together. Its chief food was crabs caught 
on the beach; and when transported inland from the seacoast, 
it very seldom, if ever, survived long. No cat of this kind 
has been seen for many years in the Isle of Man, though 
there are plenty of tailless cats, its crossed descendants, to 
be purchased there. Wherever it originally came from, the 
Cornish cat or Manx cat was more nearly a separate species than 
any kind of show cat now existing. It was a seacoast animal, 
with fur, colour, absence of tail, and method of locomotion 
obviously adapted by the inheritance of ages to its habits of life, 
t.e., catching crabs and other small life behind the ebbing tide. 
Yet it was not really a distinct species in the sense, say, that the 
old English black rat is a distinct species. This has almost been 
exterminated in England by the ‘“* Hanoverian” brown rat, the 
modern pest of our granaries; but, being a distinct species, it has 
left no hybrids. The Manx cat, on the other hand, has dis- 
appeared completely, but has left a plentiful stock of mongrels of 
every hue known in cat-dom, and decorated with every gradua- 
tion in length of tail. The boom in cats, of which the appear- 
ance of “ The Book of the Cat” is eloquent proof, has resulted 
in the creation of a new, mixed breed of ‘* Manx cats,” black, 
grey, white, tabby, and sandy; but the old hare-coloured Manx 
cat will, in all likelihood, never be seen again. 
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T would be a very great source of satisfaction to the Editor 
of this paper if those who know of the existence of such 
fine work as is disclosed in the accompanying pictures of 
the Red Lodge, Bristol—or anything approaching it in 
interest—would inform him of the fact. To reproduce 

with fidelity and completeness the constructive and decorative 
art of our English sires as applied architecturally is one of the 
objects of this paper—to place it on permanent record, so that 
all may appreciate and enjoy it. The extraordinarily interesting 
work at the Red Lodge has been photographed often, but we 
make bold to say that its exquisite detail has not before been 
brought out so well as in our pictures. Those who have never 
entered the splendid chamber may iteel now as if they had 
actually been there. 

Such masterful craftsmanship excites the greatest interest 
and curiosity, not unfortunately to be fully gratified. Who 
were the art workmen we do not know, and some uncertainty 
shrouds even the history of the house. Bristol is unusually rich 
in good work, and St. Peter’s Hospital and a fine doorway in 
the Welshback may be mentioned. It was a city of great fame 
and much wealth in medieval times—the most important port 
in the West, known to all Englishmen long before Liverpool 
had risen from insignificance. Thence sailed Sebastian Cabot 
on his celebrated voyage, and thence went out in 1609 a colony 
of settlers to establish themselves in Newfoundland. Its traders 
were opulent and enterprising, and its Merchant Venturers, 
incorporated by Edward VI., represent the much older Guild of 
** Bristowe” Merchants. Not all were so wealthy as William 
Cannynge, the great benefactor to the splendid church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, but many gave generously, and many 
evidently loved and adorned their houses. 

The Red Lodge stands at the corner of Park Row and 
Lodge Street, in the vicinity of the site of the Monastery of St. 
Augustine, founded by Edward I. in 1267, and dissolved by 
Henry VIII. Leland said of it, “The White Freres place is 





very fair,” and Richard Bishop, an agent of Thomas Cromwell, 
the spoliator, reported that it was ‘a goodly house in building 
mete for a great man.” Thesite was purchased by the corpora- 
tion at the Dissolution, but was subsequently acquired by Sir 
John Young, a wealthy citizen, who built the Great House, 
afterwards Colston’s School, and the Red Lodge, the latter 
apparently in 1590. It was sold in 1598 to Nicholas Strangeway 
of Bradley, Gloucestershire, but Sir John Young lived until 
1603, when he died at the age of seventy, and his monument is 
in the south wall of the cathedral choir. 

Our pictures illustrate the work so well that we shall say 
little in description of it. The extraordinary richness of the 
mantel-piece, its elaborate detail, the fluted Corinthian pillars, 
its wonderful architraves, its caryatides, and the admirable 
sculpturing of its heraldic achievement and accessories are a 
marvel. The oak panelling, with its arches and enrichments, 
and the perfectly wonderful doorways are not surpassed 
anywhere, and the ceiling is admirably worked with mouldings 
and pendents. Bristol should be proud, indeed, of these splendid 
examples of handicraft. 

The Red Lodge has had a rather curious history. It was 
purchased in the early part of the last century by Dr. James 
Cowles Pritchard, the eminent ethnologist, who lived in it until 
about 1845, and in 1854 it was bought by Lady Byron, the 
poet’s widow, with the purpose of using it as a girls’ reformatory 
school. Miss Mary Carpenter, the well-known philanthropist 
and social worker, who was mainly instrumental in passing the 
Reformatory Schools Act, took charge of the new establishment. 
The school had been opened at Kingswood, and it was at once 
registered under the new Act, and removed to the Red Lodge. 
The schooi has since done an immensity of good work, and now 
accommodates over fifty girls. Nowhere else are girls so 
splendidly housed. The room we depict is, of course, the 
principal one in the house, and it is used as a sewing room, 
Happily it is in good hands and is well preserved, 
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TRING PARK, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF . 


LORD ROTHSCHILD. 





ORD ROTHSCHILD’S beautiful seat is well known to 
readers of Country Lire. They know the sober 
stateliness of its architecture, something of the rich- 
ness and rarity of its art collections, much of the 
beauty of its gardens, and a great deal concerning its 

relation to the agricultural development of the neighbouring 
country, and they have heard of its hospitality to the fere nature 
and the domite nature of other lands. They will be glad to have 
brought before them some particular aspects of its gardens, 
which to their great splendour and beauty add many special 
interests. It is a lovely country in which they lie, much diversified 
with hill and hollow, a green Jand of agricultural richness, well 
clothed in many parts with romantic and umbrageous wood- 
land. Hereabout the great family of the Rothschilds has 
established itself in many beautiful places, and no part of England 
owes more to the care and liberality of its possessors. Halton, 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s glorious place in the immediate 
neighbourhood, is one of the most splendid modern mansions 
in England, and is a treasure-house of art, standing on 
the same level as that which possesses the famous Wallace 
Collection in London. Lady de Rothschild, widow of Sir 
Anthony, the first baronet, has a place of singular beauty at 
Aston Clinton, near by. Miss Alice de Rothschild is mistress 
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of Waddesdon Manor, Aylesbury, the creation of that 
gifted man, the late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, who built 
after the manner of the chateaux of Touraine, and stored his 
dwelling-place with the splendours of French art. A _ little 
further north we have Mr. Leopold de Rothschild installed in 
that house of fine taste in beautiful gardens, Ascott Park, 
Leighton Buzzard. Then Lord Rosebery, who married the 
only child of the late Baron Meyer de Rothschild, has his noble 
domain of Mentmore in the same neighbourhood. Where else 
can we find a single family so located in the possession of a single 
country, for so we may cail it, this beautiful borderland of Hert- 
fordshire and Bedfordshire? There is an elevated point on the 
height near Tring Park, whence the delighted beholder may 
survey the waving woods and green expanses of these great 
landed estates. It is a country of nodding beech and immemorial 
oak, and we may think of the poet and his speaking oaks when 
we look over such a country : 
‘A wind arose among the oaks; it shook 
The clinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 
Were heard: O follow, follow, follow me! 

And in the depth of the vast wood I look’d, and then 


I saw follow, follow, stamped on each leaf.” 
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A pleasing vision and fancy in a woodland country, you 
will say, but our business is with Tring Park. Such a roniantic 
land, remote and yet not far withdrawn from the world of 
London, must have attracted many in former times, and indeed 
Tring has a very interesting history, traced back even to 
Domesday Book, and to the grant from the Conqueror to Earl 
Ieustace, whose daughter Matilda, the wife of King Stephen, 
inherited it—a lady more esteemed than her husband, for she 
followed in the footsteps of her aunt, the “*Good Queen Maud.” 
lring, having returned to the Crown, was granted to the Abbot 
of Faversham, but, having been exchanged with the King, it 
became the property of Edward III., and was by him granted to 
he Archbishop of Canterbury. It continued a possession of the 
see until the great confiscation of ecclesiastical properties by 
Henry VIII., when it was vested by Act of Parliament in the 
‘rown. Edward VI. regranted it to the Archbishop, but again 
t returned to the Crown, and Mary conferred it upon Henry 
Peckham, but he was subsequently attainted, and Tring came 
o the hands of Elizabeth. From that Queen it passed to 
james I., to his eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales, and then to 
iis second son, afterwards Charles l., by whom it was settled 
ipon Queen Henrietta Maria. The varied fortunes of the estate 
ontinued, for during the Civil War it was confiscated by the 
commonwealth and sold, the purchaser being a loyal subject, 
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who at the Restoration presented it io Charles II. The Merry 
Monarch did not retain it, and it finally ceased to be a Crown 


possession when he granted it to Henry Guy, esquire, one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber, and subsequently clerk to the 


Treasury during four reigns. 

Mr. Guy was a man of great wealth and importance in his 
time, and, recognising the beauty of the situation at Tring, he built 
ahouse there more than two hundred years ago. It was raised at 
atime when the classic taste had established itself in this country, 
and when sober restraint and orderly simplicity characterised the 
mansions of the great, united with much fine work in wood and 
marble, the houses being usually associated with fair and stately 
gardens. The structure of Tring is of dark brick with stone 
facings, made light and pleasing by its picturesque roofs and 
dormers. It has, of course, undergone many changes since 
Mr.Guy built it, but retains many of its oldand interesting features. 
Being a man of considerable importance, and a favourite at 
Court, the builder entertained Charles II. at his house, and one 
of the bedchambers there is still known as ‘* King Charles’s 
Room.” Tring afterwards became the property of Sir William 
Gore, Lord Mayor of London, whose son, grandson, and great- 
grandson enjoyed it. It then came to the late Sir Drummond 
Smith, and trom him passed to the family of the present owner. 
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Such is the curious and varied history of Tring Park, worth 
recounting as elucidating the manner of descent, and of passage 
to and fro between the Crown and favoured subjects, of a great 
estate, upon which miany have set high value. Tring entered 
upon a new phase of its existence when it came into the hands 
of Lord Rothschild, alike in itself, its internal fittings, its art 
adornments, and its beautiful gardens and park. We may see 
how it stands with a green lawn before it and an attractive 
pleasaunce all around. 

These gardens possess something of a formal character, and 
there is level turf, begemmed with flower-beds and enclosed by 
well-kept hedges. These have made rapid progress, and the 
effect is admirable. The spirit of quaintness seems to have 
hovered over the pleasaunce, and to have dropped here and there 
some picturesque feature or odd conceit. The gardens are quiet 
and pleasant, with an air of piquancy in their aspect, arising 
from their quaintly cut bushes and their surrounding hedges. 
Delightfully fascinating are the topiary features we illustrate, in 
which the ‘ductile yew” has been cut and compelled in a 
manner that would, we think, have pleased Mr. Guy. Here we 
have a table and chair, with birds and curious shapes about 
them unlike anything else upon land or sea, but which it may 
exercise the ingenuity of many to endeavour to find originals for. 
We are reminded of the curious bushes of box at Chastleton 
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House, Oxfordshire—odd and nameless shapes, toads and elves, 
some of them, standing like fantastic servitors round a dial, and 
all enframed with a hedge of yew. 

The fantastic in gardening may certainly be carried too far, 
but there is nothing of that at Tring Park. The satirists have 
rendered impossible the more extravagant topiary forms. ‘A 
citizen is no sooner proprietor of a couple of yews,” wrote Pope, 
‘*but he entertains thoughts of erecting them into giants, like 
those of Guildhall. I knew an eminent cook who _ beautified 
his country seat with a coronation dinner in greens, where 
you see the champion flourishing on horseback at one 
end of the table and the Queen, in perpetual youth, at 
the other.” And yet, so ancient and characteristic is the 
practice of cutting bushes into shapes, and so useful are such 
bushes in introducing variety and interest into gardens, that 
they are coming into new popularity. Thus it is that we 
admire this quaint realm of gardening at Lord Rothschild’s 
beautiful seat. It is a good and typical example of topiary 
work at its best, and the enclosure by hedges gives the air 
of seclusion which it is so pleasant to find in all gardens. The 
most experienced hands are, of course, engaged upon the work, 
and the gardeniny is of the highest class. 

This topiary quaintness does not, of course, exhaust the 
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gardening interests of Lord Kcthschild’s house. ‘There are 
broad lawns, rich banks of flowers, beautiful evergreen bushes, 
lovely ornamental trees, and the delights of an umbrageous park. 
With these our readers are not unfamiliar, and our illustrations 
of the quaintness of Tring will be of interest to them. 


PECULIARITIES OF ' 
THE STURGEON. 


O English readers the sturgeon is not one of the most 
interesting among fishes. Recently, it is true, the 

netting of one of these wandering monsters in a 
comparatively small river occasioned the liveliest 
excitement in the neighbourhood, as all manner of 
ingenuity had long and unsuccessfully been brought to bear on 
the problem of its capture. When, at length, it was netted in 
Hemingford Pool, it was in poor condition, and gave no “sport.” 
Ordinarily, however, and apart from these rare visitations, the 
sturgeon is somewhat vaguely associated with Russia and 
Royalty, the former, no doubt, by reason.of the great importance 
of its fishery in the land where importance is reckoned in roubles, 
the latter because an unrepealed Act of Edward III. gives the 
King of England the possession of ‘whales and great sturgeons.” 
Only those epicures who profess to find delight in the very third- 
rate caviare that finds its way to the English market have any 
reason to be thankful for the sturgeon in this country, for, 
economically speaking, we neglect our sturgeon as we neglect 
our anchovies, the one being, 
apparently, too large, the 
other too small, for our 
energies. To the naturalist, 
however, the sturgeon is not 
without interest. Belonging 
to that curious elongated 
group. called ganoids, the 
chief external peculiarities of 
which are their half shark- 
like body, pointed snouts, and 
armour plates, it may be 
roughly viewed as_ interme- 
diate between the other bony 
tishes—for they are bony fishes 
—and the cartilaginous sharks. 
In some respects, and for 

all its timid nature, the 
sturgeon dimly suggests a 
typical shark. If we look at 
the uneven lobes of the tail 
fin, at the position of the 
mouth beneath the shovel- 
shaped snout, and at the 
breathing spiracle, an organ 
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of sharks, and found in no Ce. 
other group of bony fishes, 
we shall find excuses for 
those older writers who deait 
with sharks and sturgeons in 
one chapter. Even in the 
soft bones and curious substi- 
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tutes for scales the analogy 
with the shark family is not 
altogether lost. At the same 
time, it is almost as easy to 
name characters’ which 
associate . the sturgeon as 
closely with the bony fishes; 
so that its precise zoological 
status would form admirable 
exercise for a natural history 
debating society. The sensitive 
beards are found on no shark ; 
the toothless jaws, the position 
of the nostrils, and, perhaps, 
above all, the orthodox manner 
of laying eggs in a mass, lik 
the salmon or sole, the said 
eggs being known on ou 
tables as ‘“‘ caviare” —and a 
good deal, by the way, is 
served up under that name 
which never saw the inside o 
any sturgeon—all these charac 
ters separate the sturgeon an 
the sharks more emphatically 
than those before mentionec 
connect them. 

Like many another monster, the sturgeon seems of ; 
singularly mild disposition, though Rondelet gives a most blood 
thirsty sketch of it under the name of ‘ Attilus,” and says tha: 
it requires a team of oxen to draw a large sturgeon out of the 
River Po. With its toothless protrusile mouth, however, th: 
sturgeon, as we know it, seems not much more fierce in it 
appetite than the carp or grey mullet, though the nature o 
its food and manner of its feeding while in our rivers have not 
like those of the salmon, attracted much attention on the part o 
ichthyologists. The fact is, the sturgeon has no importance in 
this country, so biological laboratories study it less than field- 
clubs, near the headquarters of which, every now and then, one 
is caught in the salmon stake-nets. Nor, even then, is 
the wayward one studied with much advantage to either 
itself or its captors. In Russia, on the other hand, they 
know their sturgeon well, and the fish annually brings millions 
of roubles into the hands of those who catch and prepare it 
for the market. 

When I wrote of our sturgeon being neglected, like our 
anchovies, | did not intend that the analogy should be pressed 
very far, for although a proper English anchovy hshery is 
quite within the bounds of practical politics, it is more than 
doubtful whether sturgeons would ever be found in our waters 
with sufficient regularity to make their systematic capture profit 
able, and it is rather as advertisements in the windows of 
fishmongers’ shops that they command a ready market on the 
rare occasions of their sale. I believe that attempts were even 
made by an enthusiast long ago to make the sterlet at home in 
Scotland, but even the promise of a climate slightly better than 
that of its native Russia was, apparently, too little inducement, 
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and the sterlet died of home-sickness. The common sturgeon 
has, it is true, been taken full of eggs on parts of our coast as 
far apart as Lancashire and Devon, and the great fish occurs in 
the estuary of the Severn with something like regularity. The 
Thames, however, must have proved too flavoursome for sturgeons 
at about the same time as salmon deserted its lower reaches for 
the same excellent reason, for we read of the last, a specimen 
measuring 7ft. extreme length, taken above London Bridge 
in 1832. 

There is historic interest in the sturgeon, for in it we may 
see a kind of counterpart of some of the dwindled nations of the 
Old World, a survival of a defunct civilisation. In earlier ages 
the group to which the sturgeons belong played no unimportant 
part in the society of fishes, but later in the chronicles of the 
deep they found themselves unable to keep abreast of the times, 
and they have little by little been driven to the wall and 
diminished in numbers. The flightless birds and one or two 
lizards of very ancient lineage excite similar honourable senti- 
ments, no doubt, in the breast of the student particularly con- 
cerned with those groups, but the sturgeons are peculiarly old. 
Perhaps the most attractive speculation ever concerned with 
sturgeon anatomy was that by which Owen sought to account 
for the regular rows of bony bucklers, his explanation of which 
was that these served not merely as ballast, to enable the great 
fish to swim easily in search of food close to the bottom, but also 
as armour, protecting its softer parts against sudden blows from 
the drift-wood that often moves swiftly down the estuaries where 
sturgeons delight to prowl. The irreverent might vow that the 
possession of an air-bladder should help the fish to sink, and 
that it runs no more risk from passing timber than any other 
fish of estuarine habits; but Owen’s suggestions were never 
offered without good reason, and even the irreverent may find 
it worth his while to pause before he unconditionally rejects them. 

The number of occurrences of sturgeon in our rivers, or in 
the trawl-nets on our sandy coasts, is not perhaps so small as 
seems commonly imagined, though a certain respected family of 
Nottinghamshire must indeed have long-lived members if, as is 
believed in the vicinity, no heir of the house dies until a sturgeon 
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has been caught in that part of the Trent. With all Keats’s 
poetic longing to ‘‘ease the burden of this mystery,” I think 
that, were I the heir, I should wish the sturgeon luck ! 

It would have been interesting to many who find no delight 
in reading any article which does not include at least one batch 
of statistics, if I could have given some list of records of large 
sturgeon taken on our shores. No such record, however, is 
kept. With this age! object I hunted up and down 
Billingsgate Market one day lately, and even interviewed the 
genial. editor of the Fish Trades Gazette. In the market itself, 
even in the offices of Mr. Johnston, the vigilant meter of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, I got no information at all. The trade 
paper aforementioned had, by a curious coincidence, that very 
day received intelligence of a tiny sturgeon, a runt of 4olb., 
landed at Aberdeen, where it sold for 28s. 

This is so abnormally small a specimen that it gives littie 
clue to the ase price of larger individuals, particularly where, 
purchased for show purposes, an extra mighty example may fetch 
a fancy price. For eating, so one fishmonger near Billingsgate 
told me, a fish of from 30in. to 36in. at its greatest circum- 
ference is the best. It should eat like veal, and on this ground 
one of the dealers gravely assured me that he knew it to be a 
mammal, bringing forth its young alive. I forbore to argue the 
point, but mildly suggested that there were true fishes which 
also bring forth their young alive, whereat he turned on his heel 
with a look of profound contempt. There is no scorn like unto 
that of the ‘‘ practical man” for the poor theorist ! 

As a maiter of fact, the market price of sturgeon has gone 
up enormously, though this fluctuation in value must apparently 
be attributed to some mysterious cause other than either diminish- 
ing supply or growing demand. Ten years ago a fish weighing 
a couple of hundredweight fetched only a couple of sovereigns, 
retailing at 6d. the pound, but to-day twice the price is asked, 
both in the market and at the shop. The greater part of the 
sturgeon that reach Billingsgate arrive on the steam-carriers 
from the North Sea fleets, while the Dutch also send a few from 
the North Sea or Iceland grounds, packed with the largest class 
of halibut. F. G. AFLALO. 


THE EARL OF HAKRINGTON'S OU NDS: 


ORD HARRINGTON, 
in one of the pleasant 
speeches he annually 
makes at the luncheon 
after the puppy 

judging at Elvaston, observed 
that some of the many good 
runs his followers enjoyed last 
season were over the Quorn 
country. And of these hounds 
we may say that they are 
peculiarly fortunate in their 
neighbours, for the Belvoir, 
Quorn, and Meynell boundaries 
all march with theirs, and there 
are some useful and well-pre- 
served coverts— Kays Wood 
in the Belvoir, Owthorpe and 
Kinoulton in the Quorn—which 
naturally tempt hard-pressed 
foxes to cross from one Hunt 
into the other. Moreover, on 
the South Notts side of the 
border are some pleasant little 
coverts to which foxes may 
come for a rest when too ([Feuwpeum 
much harried on the Quorn . 

and Belvoir side. That rest Copyright 
is likely to be short, for no 

country is more thoroughly hunted than Lord Harrington’s, 
and in some respects it is a difficult one, for a glance at any 
hunting map will show how seamed its surface is with 
railways. Before the invention of the railroad the South 


Notts must have been a delightful country to hunt, when the - 


older Musters hunted it in 1775. Long before that time the 
Earls of Lincoln had kept hounds at Nottingham. Curiously 
enough, there was a long gap between 1845 and_ 1860, 
when Mr. Chaworth Musters revived the Hunt of which his 
grandfather had been the founder, and Byron’s successful rival, 
“that there Chaworth,” as his father’s old huntsman called him, 
had been the main support. 

It was a Chaworth Musters who restored the Hunt for the 
second time in 1871, and was twice Master, coming there from 
the Quorn. The South Notts has been a fortunate country in its 
Masters. They have been sportsmen of the best English type, 
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and of none, not even the late Mr. Musters himself, is this more 
true than of the present Master, Lord Harrington. No onehas 
worked harder forthe benefit of the country than he, and while 
others have talked of the closer connection there ought to be 
between farmers and fox-hunting, Lord Harrington has made it 
a reality. While he has loved sport for itself, he has never lost 
sight of the benefits to be drawn from it, and by example and 
precept, and most of all by a kindly, courteous manner, he has 
forwarded every practical movement. Few men are more loved 
and trusted than he, for few are more genuine and hearty in their 
goodwill. ‘‘ Thorough” has been his motto, whether in the polo 
ground or the hunting field or in the more serious duties of a 
landlord. We think that few pictures will give more pleasure 
than these of Lord Harrington and his hounds. 

This is his twenty-first season as Master and huntsman in 
a country which necessitates much hard work. Elvaston Castle 
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lies rather wide for many of the fixtures, and very often Lord 
Harrington has a long railway journey at the close of his hunting. 
But he is always as keen as Whyte Melville’s friend, who hunted 
each day as if he had never hunted before and would never 


hunt again. Appro- 
priately enough the 
first picture shows a 
meet at Wiverton 
Hall, the home of the 
Musters. Then comes 
a charming picture, 
full of life, of bring- 
ing up the hounds, 
which, by the way, 
Lord Harrington and 
his excellent kennel 
huntsman, German 
Shepherd, have 
brought to great per- 
fection. This picture 
tells a tale, for the 
hounds are not all 
bunched together, but 
allowed, as they should 
be, a reasonable liberty 
in going to and return- 
ing from covert. Lord 
Harrington in the next 
picture stands by him- 
self, as he should do— 
an admirable portrait, 
showing his seat and 
the grand type of 
hunter he rides. And 
the South Notts is not 
an easy country for a 
horse. 
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There are some steep hills, some strong woods, and if the 


country is not so formidable as some parts of the neighbouring 
territories, it yet needs a horse to be every inch a hunter to cross 
it safely when the hounds, full of Belvoir blood and Belvoir drive, 
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BRINGING UP THE PACK. 


are running hard on a strong scent. 
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In another picture we have 


the Master cheering his hounds in the covert, and we can imagine 
that some trusted hound has already spoken, and that the puppies 
clustering round their huntsman’s horse will fly to join the cry, 


WHO HUNTS HIS OWN PACK. 


able to show him a run. 


“C..."" 


and establish them- 
selves as useful and 
honourable members 
of the pack. 

Outside waits the 
field, not so numerous 
as, but not less 
keen than, that of the 
Quorn or Belvoir. 
Nottingham and Derby 
are not wholly given 
to business, and send 
iorth ‘many men to 
whom hunting is the 
bright spot amid busy 
and often monotonous 
lives. How many a 
lad has been persuaded 
to bend himself over a 
desk in the hope that he 
might thereby gain 
means to enjoy the 
hunt! Who can enjoy 
the liberty of the chase 
so well as those who 
buy the privilege with 
work? Whoever heis 
thatcomesout with this 
pack, he knows that if 
he is a real sportsman 
it will add to the 
Master’s pleasure to be 


The last of the pictures shows the 


Master and his hounds crossing the Smite, often in the way when 
The Smite rivals the Whissen- 
dine or Stonton Brook in the story of Leicestershire hunting, and 


the meet is on the Belvoir border. 
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in the terror that it inspires. A good cub-hunting season 
has just closed, and ten brace of cubs have been killed; and, 
better still, the entry have thrown themselves into their work. 
But a keen hunts- 
man makes an 
eager pack, and 
hounds in their 
work—aye, and in 
their play, too— 
will tell you much 
of the character 
of the man who 
hunts them. Scent 
on the opening 
day, at Epperstone 
in the Oxton 
district, which is 
perhaps the cream 
of the Hunt, was 
but moderate. 
Nor must we 
forget—what Lord 
Harrington would 
be the first to 
remind us of— 
how much _ the 
Hunt owes to the 
loyal and_ hearty 
support of its land- 
owners and 
farmers, for which 
the unt. 1s 
famous; while 
they would. in  Copyrieht 
their turn, com- 
plain if no word was said of Lady Harrington, whose gracious 
kindness 1s one of the ties that bind the neighbours and members 
of the South Notts to the cause of hunting. 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE . 
. OF THE DABCHICK. 


VEN in Shakespeare’s time the ‘‘didapper, peering through the 
wave” was not considered a bird whose acquaintance was easy of 
cultivation, and in spite of the tameness of these birds on the 
London park waters, one cannot readily observe them even there. 
Consequently I feel that I have been unusually fortunate, during 
my life in India, in being for more than one season the spectator 

of the whole domestic life of a pair of these birds under quite remarkably 
favourable circumstances, I should premise that to all intents and purposes 
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I arrived at such an excellent understanding with the dabchick couple in 
this wise: In the grounds of the Indian Museum there is a large tank of 
unusually clear water, measuring about 6o0yds, by Soyds. and very deep in 
most parts, Hereon 
I frequently placed 
ducks and other 
water-fowl procured 
from the market, 
which was not far 
distant. I tried dab- 
chicks among others, 
but for a long time 
none of them stayed, 
but apparently flew 
off under cover of 
darkness. 

At last, however, 
a pair made their 
home upon the pond, 
nesting in the autumn 
of 1g00, and continu- 
ing to. breed during 
the following — two 
years, at all events; 
indeed, I hope they 
are there still. These 
birds were so exceed- 
ingly tame, and nested 
in such open situa- 
tions and so near the 
bank, that it was quite 
possible to observe all 
their habits without 
the slightest difficulty. 
And the outcome of 
HOUNDS ON IN COVERT, “Ct these observations of 
mine was to give mea 
very high opinion of the dabchick’s character both for sense and spirit —in 
fact, Ihave never met with a bird so constantly interesting ; and although the 
old virds are more quaint than pretty, there are few members of the bird world 
more charming than the tiny young. The litle things when floating look only 
about as big as walnuts, and have not the chubby appearance of young ducks, 
but show already an approximation to the outlines of their parents, their 
proportions being emphasised by their short plushy down, streaked black and 
butf above and s.lver white below, and set off by the little rose pink bill and 
ared patch on the crown. This colouring is not in any way protective, 
unlike that of young game-birds, bu. the young grebes. are so weil looked 
after by their parents that such devices seem hardly necessary in their case. 
One is tempted to suppose that, just as méfe birds are believed to have 
ceveloped beauty in response to the wsthetic tastes of their mates, so some 
chicks may have been rendered beautiful to enhance their parents’ affection 
for them. Theorising apart, however, these dabchicks were most remarkably 
good parents. 

Their offspring, of which four was the largest and two the smallest 
number which I observed, are at first disinclined to take to the water, 


although they can swim at once. They are also not active on land, or, 
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the Indian dabchick is the same as our bird in England, for although a 
distinguishable species, the points of difference it exhibits are not great, being 
merely smaller size, and a white patch on each wing formed by the secondary 
quills, which cre of this colour; this marking not being visible in repose. 
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rather, on the squashy pad of a nest, waich is all the land they know, for 
except on one occasion, to be mentioned hereafter, ] never saw a young bird 
come ashore. For the first week they cannot stand, but crawl on all fours, 


using the wings as fore legs, and looking like a great beetle, In this way 
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they would leave the nest on sight of me, although the old birds cared little 
or nothing for my presence. Then, the parent being at hand, the little 
creature would swim to it, and burrow in its long, silky flank plumage under 
the wing, where it would rest contentedly on the back of the old one. I 
found that for about the first week they spent most of their time in this 
position, the pretty little heads appearing just at the parent’s shoulders as 
she swam about with her burden. I say ‘‘she,” for the hen appeared to 
do most of the carrying ; but it is difficult to make out the sexes of dab- 
chicks, the plumage being the same in both, and the size differing so little that 
it is hard to be certain whether one is looking at the male or the female if they 
are not together. In the case of these little friends of mine, I made out the 
bigger bird to be the hen, and, as I have said, it certainly seemed to be the 
nurse, while the other did the hunting. The game provided, for about the 
first fortnight at least, was fresh-water shrimps and dragon-flies, fish being 
apparently deemed too indigestible for nursery diet. The good sense of the 
parents was often shown in these feeding operations. Once I saw the catering 
parent come up to the nurse and give a large red dragon-fly to one of the 
two babies which were being carried pick-a-back. The little thing tried to 
swallow this large mouthful, but could not manage it, whereupon the old bird 
turned her head round and took it away. What she did with it I do not 
recall; but on another occasion, with another brood, I saw a fish offered to 
all of them in succession. None of them could negotiate it, so paterfamilias 
wisely ate it himself. He was quite capable of looking after the children, 
for I have seen the hen leave them with him for a time, when the way in which 
they chattered before the transfer was made sounded as if they were able to 
discuss the matter. A proof of the male’s intelligent care in the matter of 
food also occurred on another occasion, when one young bird was lying on the 
nest, the other two being brooded there by the hen. Ile swam round the 
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nest to get to the outside bird, and gave it a shrimp, which it found awkward 


to manage. Thereupon he took the crustacean and worried it well, then 
giving it back to the little one, which was now able to dispose of it. 
This use of the nest as a resting place was very noticeable. As far as I 


could see, it was ‘made up” and added to every day while the brood was 
using it; and one day I saw one of the downy chicks, the eldest of the brood 
—though little more than a fortnight old—actually putting some material on 
the nest un its own account, before the old bird began to do it. The nest, 
which eventually sinks, was becoming very sodden, so the little bird evidently 
thought it ought to lend a hand in the repairs. The action strikingly 
reminded one of a little child trying to help its mother with household 
work, 

On the nest the young not only rest at times in the day, but are brooded 
at night; I was once able to watch them going to bed. One young one, 
at all events, got on to the nest first and waited, and when the old bird came 
on too, it crept under its wing, being brooded on the back as when on the 
water; so that the dampness of the nest is no drawback to the tender little 
ones. By the time it subsides they are able to paddle their own canoes by 
day, and sleep on the water as the old birds do, The same independent 
paddling is not very much to the youthful dabchick’s taste; when it is first 
forced upon him he takes advantage of every opportunity to try to board the old 
bird whenever it heaves to for pluming itself. But the old dabchicks have a 
fine notion of discipline, and a chick which bothers too much is admonished 
by a sharp peck. This is especially the case where food is concerned, Dab- 
chicks do not appear to give it indiscriminately to whichever infant squalls 
loudest, as most birds do, but will drive off an older chick to give it toa 
younger and less independent one. 

On one occasion one of the present pair overdid this policy with very 
sad results. There were two in the brood, and, as seems to be the custom 
of these birds, the parents had divided the young between them at first, and 
then one had left the pond altogether fora time. The chicks were both 
hunting on the surface for themselves, but while the smaller one was fed 
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by the old bird, the larger’s appeal for food was refused. The poor little 
thing did its best, but it did not seem to understand diving for food, and 
ultimately persisted in coming ashore and lying down in despair. I took it 
indoors and fed it, but it died next day, and the absolute absence of fat on 
the little body pointed too clearly to starvation as the cause of death; it was 
feathered nearly all over, but the quills were still growing in the wings. 

As soon as ever the wing-quills grew, the young used to disappear, 
except the Benjamin of the brood, which was allowed to remain for months, 
in one case even until it attained full breeding plumage and its parents had 
hatched another family. The final departure seemed to be always made by 
night, as I never saw more than very short flights taken by day, even when 
the young bird was being hunted by an indignant parent. 

One very remarkable weakness in the dabchick appears to be its 
inability to deal with floods. It certainly cannot foresee them, and even 
continued heavy rain does not induce it to raise its nest as some birds will do, 
although, as I have shown above, it quite understands raising the nest when 
used as a nursery. I saw this pair lose two nests of eggs in this way; a 
dabchick’s nest is fairly soppy at the best of times, but when it gets absolutely 
water-logged the case seems to be hopeless. Moreover, the first and largest 
brood of young they had were hatched just before a flood, and these all 
disappearec ; whether they were devoured by fish, or whether sufficient food 
could not be found in the thick muddy water, I could not decide. But, 
after all, mistakes like these make birds all the more interesting; if they 
acted by infallible instincts, as used to be supposed, they would not be much 
better than amusing automata. 

I have left the details of the dabchick’s hatching arrangements to the 
last, as there is not much to say about them. I found they always left the 
first egg uncovered, though when more had been added they were very 
particular about keeping them well hidden. The covering up 
was done with the bill, not the feet; and I often saw the 
nest deserted by both birds for most of the day, the eggs, 
well concealed under their blanket of wet weed, being left to 
the power of the sun. Their procedure in this matter was 
not uniform with every nest, nor did they always select the 
same site, the nest being sometimes in a small clump of 
bulrushes, and sometimes on the low-growing kalmi, or water 
convolvulus. It was always, however, as I have said, so near 
the shore that observation was absolutely easy; and I am 
convinced that the birds knew me personally, for the sitting 
one would not usually mind my approach alone so much as 
when anyone else was with me; indeed, I think the birds 
reciprocated by their confidence the friendship I felt for them. 
And nothing but the word friendship expresses the feeling one 
has after a very little acquaintance with a bird of the dabchick’s 
interesting habits and sturdy character. F, FINN. 


A TREK, IN, THE .. . 
NORTHERN TRANSVAAL. 


VEN down to the present day not much is 
known of the northern parts of the Trans- 
vaal. The country is for the most part 
very thinly inhabited; large tracts of 
waterless veldt occur; the bush is dense 

and troublesome, and the average travellers hurry 
along by the few and scanty tracks that are dignified 
by the name of roads, anxious only to achieve 
their destination. For those, however, who have 
time and inclination to turn from the waggon-road 
and plunge into the wilderness on either side of 
them, there is a good deal of game to be found if the hunter 
understands his business. Koodoo, pallah,and reedbuck still haunt 
these vast and little-known stretches of veldt; on the hills the beau- 
tiful little klipspringer, most agile and most daring of mountain 
buck, is common; and the vaal and rooi rhebok are also to be met 
with. The steenbok and duyker, small antelopes, common from 
the Cape to the Zambesi, are, of course, often encountered. The 
lion, although but little seen or heard of, is still a denizen of this 
country, and leopards, cheetahs, caracals, and others of the 
smaller carnivora, are by no means infrequent. Ten years ago 
the last of the giraffes left by the Dutch hunters in these wilds 
still wandered a solitary in some dense bush in this region, and 
at the same time the chief Magato, of Zoutpansberg, was reported 
to preserve a herd of buffaloes in the jungles behind his mountain. 
That bizarre-looking beast, the warthog, is also pretty common ; 
the example shown in the illustration was shot near the road on 
a recent expedition made by a Government party from Johannes- 
burg. The lions, also shown among the illustrations, were a 
pair killed quite recently—in fact, during this trek---at Tokwi, 
one of the watering places on the road between Pietersburg and 
the Limpopo. A party of officers of the 7th and 8th Hussars 
were surveying in this district a month or two back. Their 
-guide, one Bezuidenhout, an old Boer hunter, shot this animal, 
while the other was slain in a stellor gun-trap next day. These 
beasts were killing bullocks belonging to the survey party, and 
their destruction prevented further mischief. 
Forty miles north of Pietersburg the bush veldt begins, 
a desolate, uninhabited thorn jungle, which reaches northwards 
as far as the Limpopo, commonly known in South Africa as the 
Crocodile River. This magnificent stream still holds plenty of 
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these hideous saurians; while in its eastern 
reaches, where gunners have not driven the 
monsters from their ancient haunts, hippopotami, 
or sea-cows, as the Dutch and English colonists 
always call them, still disport their unwieldy 
bodies in the flood. Some of the mountain 
scenery in this wild region of the Northern 
Transvaal is magnificently grand. The Zout- 
pansberg, where the Basuto chief Magato had 
his stronghold, and long defied the Transvaal 
Government, is a striking object. Bush and 
forest clothe the sides of the mountain nearly to 
the summit, and the kloofs and passes open up 
to the spectator who penetrates thither prospects 
of the most rugged and romantic kind possible. 
All this country is for the present somewhat 
feverish and unhealthy; that portion lying 
between the Brack River and the Limpopo, in 
particular, has a sinister reputation, and is 
practically uninhabited. Still, with the advance 
of civilisation, fever has a happy knack of dis- 
appearing. Sixty years ago, when the Boers 
first settled in the Marico country, now one of 
the richest and most fertile, as it is one of the 
most beautiful, districts of the Western 
Transvaal, fever was terribly rife, and the 
pioneer families suffered severely. Marico is now quite a habitable 
portion of the Transvaal; it is, or was before the war, covered 
with smiling homesteads, inhabited by well-to-do farmers, and 
fever is seldom heard of. 

In this trek northward from Pietersburg many interesting 
birds are to be noted if the traveller wanders 
a little from the road; indeed, many birds 
are often met alongside the road itself. 
Various francolins, the ‘ partridges”’ and 
‘‘pheasants” of South Africa, are to be 
bagged. About the Brack River the 
handsome pileated francolin and the red- 
necked francolin—the latter one of the 
‘pheasants’? of the colonists—are often 
numerous, as are the fine yellow-throated 
sand-grouse. The so-called ‘ pheasants” 
roost in trees, and so acquire their designa- 
tion; the majority of the francolins of South 
Africa roost on the ground, and are in 
consequence called “ partridges.” These 
birds offer very good eating; their flesh is, 
however, somewhat dryer than that of 
our European partridges and pheasants. 
Among other game birds are to be seen 
various lesser bustards, usually known as 
koorhaans throughout South Africa. In this 
part of the country the black-and-white- 
quilled koorhaan, the beautiful vaal koor- 
haan, and the bush koorhaan, another hand- 
some bird, with a reddish crest and a wood- 
cock-like habit of dodging among trees and 
bush, are familiar objects of ‘the veldt. All 
are fairly good eating, and with the 
francolins add considerably to the value of the evening stew and 
roast. The roast, by the way, is usually managed in a three- 
legged Kaffir baking pot, having a slow fire underneath and a 
few hot wood embers placed upon the lid to assist operations. 
In this way bread is also baked. In roasting venison, or game 
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birds, or wild duck, care is taken by the expert veldt cook that 
plenty of basting is done. 

Among other birds of the veldt in this region may be noticed 
the fine tawny eagle, sometimes known as the Senegal eagle, 
and the magnificent Bateleur eagle; strange top-heavy-looking 
hornbills; the noisy quah vogel (schizornis 
concolor), a drab-coloured coly, with a cock- 
atoo-like crest, hated of all Dutch hunters, 
who accuse it-——I think with good reason— 
of disturbing game; the familiar kiewitje 
or wreathed plover; the very interesting 
rhinoceros birds, a kind of starling, which 
free all sorts of animals, wild and domesti- 
cated, of ticks, and act as vigilant and most 
useful guards to big game. Then there are 
to be seen muis vogels (mouse birds), also 
of the coly kind; various wild doves; 
glossy starlings, magnificent of plumage ; 
and other species. One of the most 
beautiful birds of these dry wildernesses is 
the crimson-breasted shrike, whose chin, 
breast, and under-parts, of the most brilliant 
and vivid crimson, contrasting finely 
against the shining black of the upper 
plumage, offer one of the most striking bits 
of colouring to be seen in all this country. 
This bird is a lover of open forest and dense 
thickets, and has a clear ringing note ot 
its own—preceded by a curious guttural 
sound—by which it can be generally 
‘“¢spotted.” Whenever game is_ shot, 
vultures are not long in noticing the kill, 
and, trooping down from the sky, await 
patiently such fragments and offal as may fall to their lot. If 
by chance the wounded buck escapes the hunter and falls dead, 
the vultures will see to it that its flesh is not long derelict. In 
an hour or two—sometimes much less—the carcase of a full- 
grown koodoo, an antelope bigger than a Highland stag, will be 
picked clean; and the hunter, coming 
upon the scene too late, finds, to his 
chagrin, nothing but the bones left to 
him by these foul yet useful undertakers 
of the veldt. 

Most of the timber of this part, 
as of other parts, of the South African 
interior consists of various kinds of 
thorny acacia, one of the handsomest 
of which is the spreading giraffe acacia, 
or kameel-doorn, the mokaala of the 
Bechuanas. Here and there is to be 
seen the gigantic baobab (Adansonia), 
invariably called by the colonists the 
“Cream of Tartar Tree.’’ These 
enormous trees are found in the low 
veldt. Their timber—-if timber it can 
be called—consists of a soft, spongy 
growth, quite useless to anyone. The 
bark, however, is used by the natives 
for making a kind of strong cord, which 
is effected after submitting its fibres to 
due soaking and a_ heavy pounding. 
No harm is done to the tree by this 
stripp'ng of the bark; indeed, the 
baobab seems to defy time and all 
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other kinds of enemies. It is one of the most long-lived 
vegetables in the world, and a _ well-grown specimen is 
estimated by scientists to attain to the age of at least 
1,000 years. A fair-sized baobab will measure, at a height 
of 3ft. from the ground, as much as 85ft. or goft. in cir- 
cumference—an enormous girth, truly! The roots sometimes 
extend goyds. or 5oyds. from the trunk. The baobab—known 
to natives as mowana—is a strange, bulbous-looking growth, 
quite one of the curiosities of the vegetable kingdom. 

The photographs of the mule teams and of the outspanned 
waggon will give a very fair idea of the methods of travel upon 
this particular trip. For Cape carts and light waggons mules 
are, of course, far preferable to oxen, whose pace with a big and 
fairly laden waggon is no more than two and a-half miles an 
hour. On the other hand, for heavy waggons and hard exhausting 
travel the slow-trekking ox is a better stand-by than mules or 
donkeys. The ox can also resist drought better than either. 
The “‘scherm,” or thorn fence, in which the tent-waggon is seen 
outspanned, is erected as a night protection against lions, which 
are extremely partial to mules—when they can get them! The 
photographs taken on this expedition were sent to us by Mr. 
Kk. H. Brand, of the High Commissioner’s Office, Johannesburg. 


5 
OER FIELD & FURROW 
4 y ° 
HERE was nothing in the early part of the day on which the 
Cottesmore met at Knossington to suggest that a catastrophe was 
in store. Everyone knows Mr. Duncan’s house, and we are all 

quite sure that we shall see the excellent covert he planted drawn 
somewhere or other there will be a fox, possibly at this time of 
year a cub of home-keeping propensities—and, later in the day, 
Owston Wood. This covert almost always means sport; but, if the 
sport comes, some of us are sure to be left behind. A sketch of the 
famous covert will perhaps make it plain why this is so. Owston is a long, 
narrow wood, with a pleasant grass field sloping down towards the road 
which divides the great and little wood, with Withcote below. The under- 
growth is thin, and fox and hounds can slip through much quicker than 
horsemen. Just now the rides, at no time very smooth, are a morass 
of yellow clay. Leicestershire horses love the top of the ground, and 
half-an-hour in Owston will take the steel out of the best in the stable. 
Therefore the field are on the slope of the pasture or in the road; but, 
as a rule, not in the wood. Owston, we may imagine, carries a fair scent, 
because hounds can run, but seldom a burning one, because the Cottesmore 
bitches, albeit they have plenty of music, often flit through without much 

clamour. 

Moreover, we have learned to trust to our huntsman. At least we shall 
hear the horn. Well, on Tuesday hounds were running in the wood, and a 
fox came out on the Withcote side, followed by the pack, the latter very 
attenuated, and the huntsman. No doubt the whippers-in would bring up 
the rest of the hounds. But they did not; some trotted on to Launde. No 
doubt hounds had flashed over there, but there was not a sound. It was the 
body of the pack, too, that was away. We had but six couple. It was clear 
that they must have divided in the wood, turned sharply, and, unseen and 
unheard, gone right away—but where ?_ Search was unavailing, but late in the 
evening the hounds began to turn up singly and in twos and threes at the 
kennel, and by midnight only one was out. Nor was it until the next day 
that the information pieced together enabled us to realise what we had lost. 
The main body of the pack had, in fact, slipped huntsman, whippers-in, and 
field, raced across to Prior's Coppice, thence hunted on to Manton Gorse, and 
then turned up for Barnsdale Wood, and there they were seen and heard 
baying over the earth to which they had run their fox. It was a good point 
over a charming country, and very creditable to the pack. Since then I have, 
indeed, heard doubts thrown on the above interpretation of what happened, 
but I believe it, on the whole, to be a true story. 

Change is always delightful, and I am going to take my readers a long 
way from the scenes of wrath and despair which the above account will have 
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called up in their minds to the far away hills and combes of Devonshire, 
The South Devon hunt a wide and varied country, with a pack care- 
fully bred for the difficult task they have to cope with. Every sort of 
country is to be found in South Devon, but the hound for the country must 
be sharp, active, and enduring. Jong hunts are the order of the day, and 
Dartmoor, of which these hounds have a part within their territory, is rather 
like a paved pathway after an earthquake. When I arrived at the meet, I 
noted how few were the field in number compared to the overwhelming crowd 
that we are accustomed to. It was the day for the bitch pack—a very 
taking pack that looked like flying on a scent. Mr. Rendel, who hunts 
them, told me that he had Belvoir, Grafton, and Dartmoor blood. The 
general character of the pack was a look of bright alertness. The Master, 
Mr. Singer, mounts his men well, and the chestnut the huntsman was riding 
looked like going in any country. A more workmanlike-looking turn-out 
I have seldom seen. The field, too, were mounted on compact, well-bred 
horses suited to the country, and they must need sound legs and feet. Scent 
was bad in the morning. It has been bad everywhere for the last week, but 
at last we had the delight of hearing and seeing the pack running hard along 
the side of a steep hill, not far from the Hay Tor Hotel. Now it was a 
question whether the fox would take to the low country, still deep and blind, 
or come out on to the moor. But it was to be the low country first. No 
need to ask where they were, for every bitch in the pack threw her tongue, 
rejoicing in the improvement of scent as the afternoon waned. Then the 
fox, who might have been a better one had the scent been a shade more 
serving, turned back, and in a short time the hounds were out on the open 
moor, under Hay Tor. How prettily they are working, with all the drive 
and dash of good foxhounds, every hound at work, swinging round in a series 
of quick casts! Nicety has it. ‘* Hark to Nicety!” says the whipper-in, as 
that good bitch drops her stern and scuttles off among the rocks right for the 
open moor. They made the most of every atom of scent, but still the fox 
was some way ahead, and finding himself not too much pressed, had turned 
round for the woods again. 

At the boundary wall the huntsman rightly made his ground good to 
the left, and then casting to the right, hit off the line over some grass 
fields, which enabled us to sample the Devonshire bank. A scramble, a 
steady poise on the top, enabling one ta see at leisure what a long way it 
was to fall, and then we are going again. The improvement of scent had 
been but a flash in the pan, giving us a good hunt, but it died away. I 
saw several farmers out enjoying the sport thoroughly. But the Devon man 
was always a sportsman. ‘‘ Well, Mr. ——.,” said a friend to a farmer, 
about Christmas time, when an unusual crowd of holiday makers had been 
playing up some of the pranks which make good sportsmen weep, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid we are doing a lot of damage.” ‘‘ Ah, sir,” was the answer, ‘‘’tis 
Christmas-time, and there, us must over-pass it.” Could the combination of 
Christianity and sportsmanlike feeling go further? But that is the West 
Countryman all over. 

I am sorry to hear that Lord Zetland’s huntsman, Champion, is rather 
seriously ill. He comes of a good hunting family, and has shown sport 
over Yorkshire as his relative is doing in North Cheshire. I have heard 
Masters of hounds say that the huntsman is of small importance if you have 
a quick whipper-in and a good pack of hounds. But our recent experiences 
have not confirmed this idea. A little thought on the part of a huntsman 
will just make the difference between a good run and no run at all. Thus, 
a friend of mine, keen, and a judge, saw a huntsman cast forward round 
a hill when my friend thought that the fox had gone to the left. Of course 
nothing was said at the time, but afterwards my friend asked the man why he 
made the cast. ‘‘ Like you, I thought the fox had gone to the left in all 
probability, but in that direction was a. covert swarming with foxes. We must 
have changed, so I made the ground good in front, for if the fox had gone 
that way we should have had a gallop. Nothing was lost by going in the 
other direction where a find was a certainty later.” The week has not been a 
good scenting one, and, putting aside the unseen run of which I have written, 
the scurry of the Quorn on Friday from Scraptoft Gorse to ground at 
Ilungerton was as good as anything I know of. a 


RACING NOTES. 


HE Autumn Meeting at Lincoln is a very tame affair compared with 
that held on the Carholme at the beginning of the season. It 
may be dismissed with a brief notice of the two chief handicaps. 
The Great Tom Plate, run over the same course as the Lincoln 
Handicap, brought eleven animals to the post, and Mr. Low’s 
Littleton, who has done nothing since he won the Trial Plate at 

Ascot, beat a field of bad horses very comfortably. Another three year old 
who ran fairly well in the spring, and has since left the promise of his early 
performances unfulfilled, Admiral Lambton’s Ruy Lopez, won the Lincoln 
Autumn Handicap. As he was in receipt of 2st. from Haresfield, who 
was second, his success does not go far towards rehabilitating his 
reputation. 

The four days at Liverpool were marked by alternate rain and sunshine, 
but the racing was throughout above the average. Tuesday was marked by 
a double triumph for Ireland. © Major Loder’s Gold Lock, who was a useful 
two year old, and was weighted as if he had nothing to his credit, ran away 
with the opening event, the Great Lancashire Handicap, and the Irish colt 
Killeevan had an equally easy victory in the Knowsley Nursery, which was 
contested by the unusually large field of twenty. Anotherdouble was achieved 
by Sir Blundell Maple, whose Vidame added to a long list of winning brackets 
in the New Prospect Stand Plate, while his three year old Galloway took a 
more substantial prize in the Liverpool St. Leger, in which Lord Ellesmere’s 
Kroonstad figured among the opposition. He had to give the winner 16lb., 
and on previous running the task should not have been above his capacity ; 
but heavy going and, probably, the effect of a long season’s hard work, 
were adverse to his chances, and he succumbed after making a gallant 
effort in a close finish. 


On. Thursday the Stewards’ Plate ought to have been a good thing 
for O’Donovan Rossa, who had much the best of the weights, but Mr. 
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Singer’s old horse is always unlucky at Liverpool, where, as in other 
round courses, luck is such an important element, and he once more 
failed to secure the verdict, finishing a head behind Kearsage, who 
had not previously scored since his triumphant season as a two year old. 
Che Grand Sefton Steeplechase brought out a large field, but resolved itself 
nto a match between Sir Thomas Gallwey’s Leinster, 12st. 7ib., and Saxilby, 
fost. 51b., with a victory for the top weight. Leinster, like Drumcree and 
Hidden Mystery, is a son of Ascetic. He is only four years old, so he will be 
in unlucky horse if he does not win a Grand National before finishing his 
sareer, as he is probably the best steeplechaser at weight for age in training. 
rhe Liverpool Nursery Stakes brought out nothing in point of class better 
han Dean Swift, who carried his gst. into second place, Grey Goblin giving 
he champion apprentice, Jarvis, another winning mount. 

The Cup day, Friday, was favoured with fine weather, and the big 
race was reminiscent of last year’s sensational result, when three heads only 
separated the winner from the sixth, with dead heats for the first and fourth 
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places. On the present occasion Palmy Days won by a head, the same short 
interval separating the second (Whistling Crow), third (Bachelor's Button), 
and fourth (Likely Bird) respectively. The winner carried only 6st. glb., and 
was in receipt of 17lb. from the second, a horse of his own age, so the real 
triumph was that of the handicapper. 

Saturday opened with two steeplechases of no importance and little 
interest, but the Liverpool November Hurdle Handicap left nothing to com- 
plain of in point of numbers or of the quality of the field who contested it, as 
it included Hearwood, Lucinda, and Longthorpe among last season’s winners, 
besides Karakoul, who has been fairly successful on the flat this year, and who 
won from Doochary, who had before shown promise over the sticks. The 
Grosvenor Cup Handicap furnished another close finish, as the judge was 
unable to separate Switch Cap and Selkirk, who divided the stakes. The 
latter, as the Fernandez—Oubliette colt, was one of the leading lot in last 
year’s Liverpool Cup alluded to above, and had run second on the first day 
to Gold Lock. KAPPA, 


SHOOTING AT CAMPSEA ASHE. 


HE best period of the year 
for partridge-driving in 
Suffolk is the month of 
October—the second or third 
week for choice. The fences 
are at that date still robed in their 
summer garments, slightly the worse 
perhaps for wear, but not yet worn 
threadbare by the frosts and winds of 
autumn; the long monotonous lines 
of green have given place to the varied 
hues of lemon, russet, orange, and gold; 
the root crops are all still standing; 
the stubbles have not yet been ploughed ; 
agricultural operations do not neces- 
sitate the presence of a handful of 
labourers in each of the most partridge- 
frequented fields; the days are not too 
short; the sun is bright; the wind 
not too heavy; and birds are strong 
and fast on the wing. All things work 
together for good--for the good at least 
of the devotees of partridge-driving. 
The manor of Campsea_ Ashe, W. A. Rouch. 
a curious name by the way (the origin 
of which is undiscoverable and lost in remote antiquity), has 
always been an admirable manor for partridges. It contains 
within its limits many varieties of soil, from heavy clay to drift 
sand; many varieties of fences, high, low, broad, narrow, 
straggling, and compact ; the crops grown are chiefly wheat and 
barley, white turnips, beet, and maize; there is very little grass; 
but, on the other hand, many wide stretches of open heath, dotted 
with patches of bracken and whins; and this very variety is the 
secret of the success of the yearly crop of partridges. According 
to the season the young birds will flourish on the colder or the 
warmer land; according to their inclination, the old birds will 
nest in the thick or the open; all tastes can be accommodated 
and contingencies provided for. But whilst this variety will ensure 
a tolerably plentiful crop of birds, whatever the season may be, 
in some portion of the ground, it precludes the possibility of ever 
having a very large crop of birds on every beat, because no 
season is conceivable which will be equally suitable to all the 
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conditions of the estate. Hence the customary report of the 
supply of birds is, to use the sportsman’s slang phrase, that they 
are “patchy.” This year, alas! the patches of partridge-bearing 
ground are smaller and the patches of barren lands larger than 
usual. 

The manor of Campsea Ashe has also the advantage of 
being surrounded by a number of estates on which game is 
strictly preserved, and the pot-hunting neighbour is fortunately 
absent. On the south side Rendlesham, to the east Sudbourn, 
and to the north Little Glemham march with the Campsea 
Ashe estate, and each of these carries a good head of game 
and produces a good supply of partridges. Hence some of the 
difficulties of game preservation are obviated at Campsea Ashe; 
but, on the other hand, the shape of the estate itself, being long 
and narrow, and stretching some four miles from east to west, 
with the house and park at the extreme westerly limit, produces 
certain inconveniences from which more compact manors are 
free. The veteran owner, although in 
his eighty-second year, and_ shortly 
about to celebrate his golden wedding, 
is hale and hearty, but has long ago 
given up shooting. Mr. William 
Lowther, however, has several stalwart 
sons who are devotees of the art, and 
to his eldest son, the Right Hon. 
James William Lowther, the Chairman 
of Committees, and M.P. for Mid- 
Cumberland, he has delegated the 
management and direction of the 
shooting at Campsea Ashe. 

The date selected for the com- 
mencement of operations this year 
was October 21st, the spot was Mr. 
Cobbold’s farm, near Tunstall, and 
the party consisted of Colonel Kenyon 
Slaney, M.P., the Hon. A. E. Fellowes, 
M.P., Mr. J. F. Mason, Captain Clive, 
M.P., Mr. S. O. Heywood, and Mr. 
J. W. Lowther. Six guns are as a 
rule quite sufficient for the purpose in 
hand ; seven are sometimes admitted— 
never more. Lots are drawn for the 
order in which they are to stand, 
Copyright and each gun moves on one place 
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at the end of each drive. Thus there 
is never any confusion or doubt as to 
the position each shooter should occupy, 
after the right or left hand gun has 
received his instructions. 

Owing to the shortage of part- 
ridges this season, the start was 
somewhat later than usual, and only 
one set of beaters was engaged instead 
of two; consequently little more than 
half the usual number of drives were 
executed. Eighteen or nineteen drives 
a day are the usual average, but this 
year, for the reason above mentioned, 
and owing to bad_ weather, . eleven 
drives were the largest number accom- 
plished in any one day. Mr. Cobbold’s 
farm lies at the edge of the heavy land 
where it borders on the sandy soil; 
the cultivated ground gradually merges 
into the open heaths which extend 
towards the river Alde and the sea. 
The land is as flat as a pancake until 
the heath is reached, the fences running 
for the most part straight and at right 
angles to each other. Nobody would 
call the scenery pretty or picturesque, 
but when the ear and eye of the 
sportsman are engaged in the pursuit 
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of the partridge the picturesque must become a_ secondary 


consideration. 


One of the peculiarities of this part of Suffoll is 


that the spectator’s vision is limited to one field, or at most two 
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But on nearing the sea the large open heaths, with 


some gorse always in flower, the dark and distant belts of Scotch 
fir, the shimmering estuary of the Alde, the occasional windmill 
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fields, the roads are lower than the surrounding land, and there 


are few, if any, landmarks. 


There is no denying the fact that it 


is a dull country to drive about in, and the roads are narrow and 
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still grinding the ever-diminishing crops of wheat, the tower 
of Snape Church standing solitary and remote from its village, 
and the far-distant red roofs of Aldeburgh, leave a distinctly 
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pleasing «nd _ peaceful impression. 
From the spot, however, where the 
guns stand for the first drive none of 
these delights distract their attention. 
The beaters, having formed their line 
previous to the arrival of the party, 
stand with their backs to the village 
of Tunstall and face to the north. 
The signal is given for the start by 
blowing a small horn, a more pene- 
trating and discernible sound than the 
customary whistle. Soon follows the 
whirr of wings, heard at a distance; 
but no birds come. They have settled 
again in the roots on the other side 
of the fence. A long pause ensues 
whilst the beaters approach, and then 
one, two, three coveys, and, alas! a few 
pairs of old birds come over the guns, 
and pay toll as they pass. Severa! 
birds break out to the left of the 
drivers; one covey to their right 
passes away out of shot, clean ove! 
Mr. Cobbold’s neat farmhouse. Ther« 
is no shouting or calling, not even a 
whistle; the silent system is strictly 
enforced at Campsea Ashe, and before 
one expects it the beaters are uj 
to the fence and picking the birds 
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off the plough behind the line of the guns. Two or three 
keepers remain with their dogs to pick up runners, whilst 
the guns take ground to the right of their first position, facing 
this time to the west instead of to the south. There is 
a splendid fence in front, about 15ft. or 18ft. high, with no 
gaps; the wind, which is light, is from the south-west, and will 
bring the birds right over the fence before they discover the 
presence of the guns. This 
enables the line of guns to stand 
well back and enjoy the pret- 
tiest of all shooting, viz., an 
overhead bird. The beaters 
advance, keeping their right 
shoulders up, so as to prevent 
the birds returning to the first 
drive, and push them further up 
into the ground. This time the 
coveys are more plentiful, the 
shots more frequent, the pick-up 
is larger. And so the game con- 
tinues, improving as it goes 
along. After being driven once 
or twice, the coveys scatter, 
and birds come over singly or 
in pairs. 

The plan of operations is 
to drive the birds always to the 
centre of the ground. Two 
large fields form a_parallelo- 
gram, out of which the guns 
up to luncheon-time never 
move. The first drive is from 
the south, the second from the 
west, the third from the east, IY. A. Rouct. 
and the fourth from the north; 
thus the birds which pass over the guns and across the parallelo- 
gram come into the next drive and do duty once more. The fifth 
drive is a repetition of the second, and the sixth drive a repetition 
of the third, and then to luncheon at Mr. Cobbold’s farmhouse, 
where the ladies are already awaiting the shooters. During the 
course of luncheon, Carvell, the head-keeper, brings in the card : 
ninety-eight partridges, a dozen pheasants, and a couple of hares 
make up the total. The weather, which had been threatening and 
dull in the morning, broke soon after luncheon, and spoilt sport 
for the rest of the day. Three more drives on fresh ground were 
attempted in the rain, but eventually the flood-gates were opened 
so wide that Mr. Lowther gave the signal for home. 

Mr. Cobbold’s farm is probably the best part of the 
Campsea Ashe estate for partridges. Although the results 
this year were only moderate, some capital bags have been 
made on that beat in good years. In 1895 the bag was 150} 
brace; in 1896, 161 brace; in 1897, 198} brace; in 1go0, 112! 
brace; in 1go1, 133 brace. Although there is generally a good 
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COLONEL KENYON-SLANEY. 


show of birds upon this ground, there have only been one 
or two really first-rate seasons in the last ten years. ‘Thunder- 
storms in June and July have frustrated the hopes engendered 
by a splendid hatch out, and notwithstanding the very dry 
seasons which before this year have occurred in the last decade, 
heavy rains have often flooded the sitting birds off their nests or 
drowned the young broods. The fences are not planted on 
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banks, but rise from the level of the surrounding ground, and 
the birds are therefore subject to a sudden flood of rain-water, 
which must be as disagreeable to the sitter as it is fatal to the 
eggs. The experiment has frequently been tried upon this beat 
—the most central of the estate—of turning out Hungarians, but 
it has been impossible to trace the results with any certainty. 
For several years in succession a peculiar variety of the partridge 
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was killed upor this beat. The bird had a dark, almost claret- 
coloured head; the pale grey breast, with horseshoe markings, 
was not there, but the breast feathers were of the same colour 
as the feathers of the back. In other respects, the bird was 
similar to the ordinary grey bird; there was no trace of any of 
the bright colouring of the French partridge, and it could not, 
therefore, have been a cross with that variety. Mr..Tegetmeier, 
to whom a specimen of the bird was sent, was unable to give 
any opinion with regard to it. During the last ten or twelve 
years, however, no specimen of this variety has been observed. 
The second day’s sport began with a duck-shoot in the park. 
Amongst the old oaks and the tall elm and lime avenues are 
dotted about a few small ponds, upon each of which some duck 
have been reared. By scattering the guns in the neighbourhood 
of the different ponds the duck are kept on the move, and 
continue for about half-an-hour to afford a succession of most 
satisfactory shots, wheeling and circling high above the shooters’ 
heads, anxious to descend to their accustomed haunts, and yet 
suspicious of the new and strange figures which 
have suddenly invaded and “molested their 
ancient solitary reign.” Half-an-hour’s fusillade 
produces a total of seventy-three, and then the 
more important business of the day is taken in 
hand. A move is made towards the home farm. 
Unfortunately the rain comes down heavily for 
a time and spoils sport, but as the day goes on 
the weather improves, and permits of eleven or 
twelve drives being carried out. The plan of 
the previous day is again put into execution, 
viz., driving toa centre from the different points 
of the compass. The wind, which was somewhat 
stronger than on the previous day, was favouralhie, 
and kept the birds well in the ground; and one 
or two fields of maize afforded markedly attrac- 
tive pieces of cover. The nature of the soil and 
appearance of the country resembled the first 
day’s manceuvring ground, but it is, if possible, 
even flatter, and presents fewer landmarks. 
Nothing is easier than to lose your way amongst 
these rectangular fields and tail hedgerows. An 
old marl-pit, now grown up with rank grass, 
furze, and bracken, is the solitary teature of 
interest amongst these fields of roots, of stubble, 
and of fallow. Doubtless it affords a splendid 
nesting ground for partridges. 
Close at hand is also to be seen the 
Copyright miniature rifle range which has been started 
by Mr. William Lowther for the benetit of the 
young men of the neighbouring village of Tunstall. An old 
gravel-pit was easily and inexpensively converted into a Morris- 
tube range of rooyds. in length ; a hut for the storage of rifles and 
ammunition, a butt for the protection of the marker, and a few 
benches for the lookers-on were erected, and the range was 
complete. In a month or two some of the most unpromising 
shots have become real adepts at the work, and would, doubtless 
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here are more strag- 
cling and less con- 
. tinuous; the ground is 
more undulating, the 
boundaries are some- 
what circumscribed, 
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operations were eo. 
extended to Lime : 

Tree Farm. <A _ few 

small belts of covert 

produced about forty wild pheasants, and though partridges 
were plentiful, they would not come handily to the guns, Fences 
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in torrents for an 
hour or two in the 
mnidd!e of the dav. 
and although a good 
show of birds mad 
their appearance on 
the Lime Tree Farm 
in the afternoon, the 
roots were .so_ wet 
and the day so far 
advanced, that it was 
not possible to obtain 
a large bag. 

The bag on the 
second day was 
seventy brace and 
seventy-three ducks, and on the third day forty-two brace and 
forty-three pheasants. 
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CLOUD FPHOTOGRAPHT. 


IIE London photographic exhibitions, and the numerous smaller 
provincial shows which immediately’ follow, reveal nothing 
sv much as the greater attention which the photographer of to-day 
pays to the correct rendering of clouds in landscapes and other 
outsloor scenes; but such a demonstration of the gum bichromate 
printing process as Mr. Mummery gave a few nights ago to the 

Bowes Park and District Society may well make some halt and wonder if 
with such complete control over the print it is worth while taking so much 


trouble to obtain a good negative. 


J. Coster. 





DEPARTING DAY. 


Time was, and not so lons ago, when photographers were content to 
produce pictures of sea or of landscape with that poriion of the view which 
should be occupied by clouds, or at least by clear sky, represented by a 
blank, until one day, in the course of an address delivered before a North 
of England society, Mr. Pattison Gibson described such productions as 
‘*bald- headed landscapes,” and the ridicule conveyed by this appro- 
priate epithet achieved more than volumes 0} persuasive teaching, 
and forthwith photographers seriously set themselves to photograph the 
clouds as well as the view below the korizon; and if so be there 
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were no clouds present, or the landscape negative failed to include 
them, the photographer, newly awakened to the improvemenc which their 
presence makes, would photograph clouds separately, and in the subsequent 
print wed them to some strange scene, often enough in so doing committing 
such egregious blunders in point of perspective and lighting that his sin 
of commission was greater than his error of omission. Yor have all those 
who produce photographs of Nature shorn of her graceful headpiece, as 
though the heavens were whitewashed, ceased from troubling, and the time is 
not yet to cease from admonishing the too-easily satisfied wielder of the came 
In photographs of clouds, whatever their faults, a certain amount of 
accurscy to form is 
inevitable, and_ their 
multiplication cannot 
but have had = an 
extraordinarily educa- 
tional effect on those 
who before would 
have failed to see the 
travesty of a few 
scratches and smudges 
doing duty for clouds 
in a picture, and from 
seeing clouds in photo- 
graphs they must 
have come to notice 
clouds in Nature, 
their perceptions 
becoming the while 
keener and more true. 
This applies not 
only to the public, 
but also to the average 
photographer himself, 
and there are not 
wanting abundant 
signs of the amount 
of interest many a 
camera user finds in 
photographing the 
clouds. Thus, 
recently, as the result 
of a suggestion made 
in these pages by a 
correspondent, 
*©S. R.,” hundreds of 
photographs of clouds 
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have been sent to the offices of Country Lire by amateur photographers, a 
selection of which is now reprotuced, and the present article is designed to 
help those who have hitherto found difficulty in photographing clouds, 

That there are many such is evident by the enquiries which the writer often 
receives as to what camera, lens, plate, or developer should be used for 
photographing clouds. The initial mistake which most amateur camerists 
make is in regarding the clouds as something quite apart and distinct from the 
rest of the scene, whereas it should always be borne in mind that the canopy of 


sky, whether the curtains of grey mist or of leaden rain-clouds be driwn 


across or thrown back to reveal the azure vault, with its ever-changi 

of — glowing 

forms, is as 

part of the 

seene as the mountains 
and rivers, meadows 
and trees. That which 
is below the horizon 
or sky-line is insepat 
able from and depen- 
dent for all its lights 
and shadows on the 
skyscape which _ is 
above it, and to omit 
all recognition of the 
sky in one’s picture is 
as great a fault as to 
omit any other 
essential, 

Now there are 
two ways of including 
clouds in your photo- 
graph of a= scene. 
You may so adjust 
the exposure and 
development that the 
clouds actually present 
at the time of takin 
the photograph app 
on one and the same 
plate as the rest of 
the subject, or if this 
be thought too hard a 
task (though it is much 
easier to-day than 
formeriy), or should 
there be no clouds in 








J. Mack. ON THE BRITTANY COAST. 


the sky. or such as there are should be deemed unsuitable, then a separate 
negativ e devoted exclusively to clouds may be introduced, But on the present 
occasion space will not admit of this method of combination printing being 
dealt with, ‘‘ How to photograph the clouds” forming the leading 
question. ; 

It must be clear to any photographer that the actinic or active light 
value of the sky and its clouds is enormously greater than that of almost 
anything else, inasmuch as with even a most under-exposed landscape negative 
the sky portion comes up in development even when all the rest remains 
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unresponsive, and the cause of the 
‘*bald-headed landscape” print is that 
even with a properly exposed plate, 
ordinarily treated, the sky must 
inevitably be very much _ over- 
“developed, even to the extent ot 
becoming quite opaque, before the 
detail and contrast in the darker 
landscape are developed. Now in 
every subject which includes objects 
varying greatly in their actinic 
power some degree of compromise 
must be suffered, and although one 
may control the process and secure 
view and sky so well presented on 
one plate as to satisfy almost the 
most fastidious, yet if clouds are to 
be the object of study it will be 
best. to include clouds only, and let 
no other consideration or interest 
interfere. In such a study of clouds 
alone it is well that an indication of the 
horizon should appear at the bottom 
of the plate if possible, a clue to the 
attitude of the clouds being thus 
obtained; but in any case we shall 
probably require to tilt the camera 
considerably, and if it is a stand 
camera it will be well to reverse the 
usual position of the tripod legs, 
placing one at the back, well stretched 
out, and two in front, by which 
means the additional back weight of 
Copyright the tilted camera receives direct 
support. Focus sharply on_ the 
horizon, if that be included, using a moderately large lens aperture and then 
stop down to, say, f16 or f22. 

Probably in no branch of photography is the use of orthochromatic 
methods more essential, remembering, as one must, how clear and positive are 
many of the cloud colours; indeed, a great writer has said that, unless it be in 
flowers, there are no colours so pure as those in the sky and clouds. More- 
over, we get highly actinic colours and those of low photogenic power 
immediately contrasted, such as blue sky with yellow, orange, or red clouds, 


and hence the necessity of further compensating for the extreme difference by 
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supplementing the dyed or orthochromatic plate with a yellow screen or light- 
filter, through which the light passes, the blue rays being retarded whilst the 
yellows and reds have time to impress the plate. An exposure of from 
1-5sec. to I-20sec. should be sufficient, which may seem a long exposure 
fur clouds, but an allowance of about six times must be made on account of 
the slowing action of the yellow screen. These light-filters, which may be 
a'tached to the front of the lens, or behind it, have come to be common 
aiticles of photographic commerce, so that any apparatus dealer can supply 
wiat is needed; but the colours should be spectroscopically accurate, or 
c nsiderable trouble may arise, 

But with colour correction and correct exposure the matter is not ended ; 
n-uch depends on the proper development. As a rule, twice or three times 
1. e volume of water given in the normal formula should be taken, remembering 
{ at in the cloudscape there are no heavy shadows, no strong contrasts, and 
b nce an image which for other subjects would seem weak and flat, is to be 
a ned at. But if both landscape and clouds are to be included, as has been 
s: zgested, then is there still greater need of a colour-corrected plate and a 
|: -ht-filter, to compensate for the enormous difference between the light 
r ‘lected from the terrestrial objects and that from the firmament which is 
a ove the earth. Beyond these simple precautions there are no special 
neans or manipulations required for photographing clouds, and whether 
s idied for their artistic value or for their own intrinsic beauty, or, yet again, 

m a scientific standpoint, they present a strangely fascinating field for 
} otographic exploration. Such publications as Captain Wilson Barker’s 


mphlet and Mr. Samuel Barber’s ‘‘ Cloud 
ics Si egaaape aman tae 
see es 





\ orld” will enable one to classify the various 

ms of clouds meteorologically and give one 
te outlines of the vague science of weather 
p ognostication, whilst in almost poetic 
n mbers Mr. Ruskin and others have opened 
or eyes and mind to new beauties and ideals 
i) those fleeting forms, ‘‘ never the same for 
to moments together— sometimes gentle, 
s.metimes capricious, sometimes awful, almost 
himan in their passions, almost spiritual in 
tl.eir tenderness,” etc. 

But, judging from the photographs 
received, and from which those reproduced are 
a fair selection, insufficient advantage is taken 
o. the infinite variety of cloud-forms, for whilst, 
fcc various reasons, the effects are stronger 
and more dramatic towards sunset or sunrise, 
one must not associate the idea of cloud exclu- 
sively with darkness and shadow. Remember 
that the brooding cloud, lowering heavy wiih 
rain, or the thunder cloud, dark and ominous, 
will, when in another position and in the full 
sunlight, be changed into the resemblance of 
mountains of alabaster, changing cream, rose- 
red, and crimson as the day advances, hardly 
less luminous than the place in the heavens 
where a diaphanous film like a woman’s veil 
just barely hides the sun itself, Of infinite 
variety, these clouds are like the flowers of 
the blue fields of heaven, as the evening bars 
of purple are its autumn leaves. 

Only a little more care is sometimes needed to secure good photographs 
of cumulus cloud on a blue sky, but it can be quite easily done, and by 





no special means; and perhaps on a future occasion readers of these notes 
will send in examples of clouds taken in the light, ¢.e., with the photographer's 
back to the light. A. Horsiey HINTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WHITE FEATHER. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I can tell your correspondent ‘*t W. E. G.” that I also have noticed the 
unusual number of birds with white feathers in their plumage this year. I 
had noticed it some time before | saw his letter in CouNrry LiFE. We 
live five miles from Derby.—E. M. MEYNELL. 


[To THE Eprror oF ‘f CountTrRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir, —The discussion on white-feathered sparrows has reminded me of a bird 
I saw at Etal, Northumberland, in August last year. This was a pure white 
sand-martin. There was no mistaking it, as it hawked for flies with hundreds of 
others up and down the river, passing repeatedly under the bridge upon which 
I was standing. It looked very like a sheet of white paper as it whirled 
about in the air, against rather a thundery sky. I have never heard of albinism 
in the swallow tribe, but perhaps it is not uncommon. I saw a pure white 
blackbird which was shot in this neighbourhood a few years ago, and I hear 
oi several having been seen lately. —H., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SHETLAND PONIES’ COATS IN WINTER. 

{To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
$ir,—I shall feel very much obliged if you, or any of your readers, will let 
me know, through your paper, if Shetland ponies are very liabie to catch cold 
if they are clipped in the winter. I find that their coats are so thick, and the 
pcnies get so hot when used, that they are not even dry the following morning. 
O° course, I should keep them in the stable and rugged, but I have heard 
that even then they are susceptible to cold when once they are clipped, 
ard I am very anxious te know if this is so before having mine done,— 
MarGarer R, BEDDINGTON, 
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A STUMBLING PONY. 
[To tHE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I wonder whether **Country Parson!” has attended to the shoeing of 
his pony? Village blacksmiths are often not to be trusted in this matter, and 
will pare away the hoof to make it fit their shoe, instead of making the shoe 
to fit the hoof. I speak from experience. —CounTRY WOMAN, 





[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Si1k,—This is probably due to weakness. When I was a boy we had a pony 
which stumbled badly when ridden ‘‘ off the grass.” A few days in the stable, 
however, cured him of this fault. I should try reeding the pony upon hard 
food.—WALTER PRICE. 





A GLIMPSE OF WILD NATURE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘*CountryY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—My wife and self were trout-fishing in August of this year on some 
well-known free fishing lochs in Sutherlandshire—free to visitors who stay at 
a comfortable inn which lies between Lairg and Lochinver, and which is 
surrounded on all sides by deer forests. Fishing one of the largest and 
prettiest of these lochs on August 25th, we had quite a unique experience ; 
it was about 2.30 in the afternoon, and we were drifting with a good breeze 
past a small island, which is about Soyds. to 1ooyds. from the mainland, when 
we heard a great splash, and looking round saw a fine stag with nine points 





swimming at a great pace across the loch (at this place probably one-third to 
half a mile wide). My boatman, a typical Highland gillie, as strong as a 


horse, immediately gave chase, and, with the greatest exertion, only managed 
to get level with him as we approached the other shore. Luckily 1 hada 
camera with me, and was enabled to take the enclosed picture. The 
occurrence is so unusual and interesting that I thought you would like to 
publish the particulars and photograph in your most excellent paper. The deer 
are often seen on the sky-line in this locality towards evening, also on the 
face of the hills among the bracken. We are inclined to suppose that this 
beast had been disturbed by the crofters, who gather their sheep about 
this time; although when this incident occurred we neither saw nor heard 
anything of them.—HARRY ANDERSON. 


CAPPING IN THE HUNTING. FIELD. 

[To THE EpiroR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—I have read your remarks ve the cap in hunting, which, as you observe, 
appears to be a failure. What I cannot understand is why the various packs 
of hounds are so freely advertised. That was all very well fifty years ago, 
but not now. The Cheshire do not advertise, and only give information to 
their followers who subscribe a certain amount, and to those landowners and 
farmers over whose land they ride.—-C. H. 


BIRDS AND FRUIT. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘*‘Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I am planting a fruit garden consisting entirely of bush fruit, and as I 
am very much troubled with birds picking tne fruit, I intend to surround it and 
cover it over with netting. Can you, or any of your readers, tell me if I shall be 
doing right in keeping the birds out all the year round, or should they be 
allowed to pick off the insects at certain times in the year, and if so, during 
what months should they have access to the trees? It seems to me that 
birds do nearly as much harm (by picking out the eyes) in winter as in 
summer.—H. S, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The tons of old roots which at this time of year are thrown away ali 
over the country, would, if planted in the hedgerows, flourish, and give cheer 
at a time when nothing else is in bloom and the trees are leafless. Of course, 
they would become ‘‘ wild,” but still they would be beautiful. —W. BrinpDLEy. 
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OLD SUNDIAL. 
[To rue Epiror or ** CountTRY LIFE.”’] 


Sir,—On a buttress of the south wall of St. Mary’s Church, Godman- 
chester, is to be found a sundial (shown in the accompanying photograph), which 
has been a puzzle to antiquaries owing to the impossibility of working out 
its divisions to indicate the prescribed diurnal numbers of twenty-four hours. 
It belongs to the Decorated period, and dates about 1350, and is in a good 
state of preservation. I believe there exist in England four more of these 
strange sundials, whose time system is a mystery to the present generation, 
but I do not know their whereabouts.—E, BROUGHTON, 


CONIFERS SEEDING IN ENGLAND. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I have been much interested in the correspondence regarding the 
growing of conifers and other trees from seeds ripened in England, as during 
many years I have seen in a garden in Worcestershire trees of various sorts, 
conifers and cupresses, which have sprung up from seeds dropped by the 
trees themselves or by the birds, These trees have grown well, and have 
been particularly noticeable to me, as through a long experience of arboriculture 
in Gloucestershire I have never known such seeds to grow in a like manner. 
The soil and altitude of this Worcestershire garden seem to be particularly 
conducive to the ripening of the seeds of trees. The berries of the Portugal 
laurel ripen so satisfactorily that they have been gathered and sown by the 
gardener, producing in due time capital plants which have grown and thriven 
well. This would seem to be somewhat strange, as some gardening and 
botanical works I have studied on the subject state that ‘‘ the berries of the 
Portugal laurel do not ripen in England, not being an indigenous plant, and 
its native habitat being 2 warmer climate, more sunshine is necessary to bring 
the seeds to maturity.” This year the blossom on the ‘‘ Portugal” in 
this Worcestershire garden was so abnormally excessive that the shrubberies 
were white with canopies of bloom, and the berries are in corresponding 
quantities, now black with ripeness, having passed through the stages of 
green and bright scarlet to the deeper colour of maturity. These berries, 
frequently ‘‘self-sown,” grow up into plants under the parent trees, and 
are transplanted into the ‘‘ nursery.” In the same garden hollies grow by 
the score under the trees where the birds roost. A nordmanniana is a 
favourite perch in the winter-time, its thick foliage rendering a warm shelter 
from the cold winds. The limbs stretch over a rough gravelled path, seldom 
weeded, in a secluded part of the garden, and in this gravel the young hollies 
grow up, and are transplanted in dozens to the nursery and hedges. This 
garden wss planted thirty years ago with many ornamental trees—Welling- 
tonias, cedars, cupresses, and shrubs of various kinds, all of which have 
grown with great rapidity and strength. The remark has often been made 
there by tree-lovers ‘‘ that it seems incredible that so much growth could 
have been made in thirty years” ; but so it is, and there is no doubt that the 
same environment which has been conducive to the growth of the trees has 
also aided in the maturity of their seeds, of which so many kinds have proved 
fertile.—M. R. 
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ANSWERS WANTED. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘f CouNntRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Could you or some of your many readers kindly answer the following 
questions through Country LiFe: (a) What is the length of the principal 
focus of the normal human eye? (4) What is the rule, law, or formula for 
finding the size that an object appears to be at different distances—e, ¢ : 
what size does a 6ft. man look at rooyds., or 50yds., or 1oyds.? Is it a ca 
of simple multiplication according to the distance? (c) At what distance 
from the eye does an object appear its own dimensions—e.g., at what distan 
from the eye does an inch look an inch? 6 and c obviously depend on o..e 
another, but I cannot find an answer anywhere to either of them, althou 
it would be of great assistance to me in judging distances of birds a 
animals if I once knew the answer to them.—PuZzzLeD., 


Qa 


THATCHED ROOFS, 
[To THE EpiIrorR oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—It is not at all likely that the ignorant and stupid busybodies w! o 
frame ridiculous cast-iron buiiding bye-laws will devote themselves to 
intelligent study of the varying conditions of material and construction 
different localities. Their only idea is to cover England with the hideo s 
‘* brick boxes with slate lids,” which no other country can rival for vulgari 
and unsightliness. With regard to thatched roofs, however, I may menti: 
that, owing to the increasing plague of sparrows, who honeycomb the that: 
with holes, it is now almost impossible for it to last for more than a ve y 
few years, unless it is completely covered with galvanised wire-netting.- - 
EvACcustEs A. PHIPSON, 131, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF KILPECK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounrTrRY LIFE,.”’] 

S1k,—Hidden away in one of the most rural districts of rural Herefordsh!-e 
there lies a church of almost unique interest to the antiquarian. It stan-Js 
adjoining an irregular grass-grown mound—all that is left of the on-e 
powerful castle of Kilpeck—with only an odd cottage or two to keep it 
company. In past times the church, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Dav 1, 
must have had considerable importance, for in addition to its close connectin 
with Kilpeck Castle it was closely associated with the neighbouring strongholds 
of Grosmont and Skenfrith. To-day, though preserving most of its ancient 
ornaments, the church cannot claim even the complete ownership of a pars: 

The glory of Kilpeck lies in its grotesque and wonderlully preserved stove 
carving. The roof-eaves are upheld at frequent intervals by stone corbel, 
most quaintly carved ; many of the figures represent the signs of the Zodiac. 
The only doorway is surrounded with some intricate carving; the signs 
of the Zodiac again appear, together with a representation of the Serpent 
and some oddly robed figures. The church has nave, Norman arches, an‘ 
-—possessed by only two other churches—an apsidal chancel. One of the 
arches is rudely carved with figures of the Apostles.. There is also a curiou. 
and massive font, whose history, I believe, is unknown. No definite date 
can be put to the church, but it must have been built previous to 1124, fo: 
in that year it is recorded that ‘*‘ Hugh Fitz-Norman gave to the Monastery 0 
St. Peter at Gloucester the Church of St. David at Kilpeck.” Fortunately 
the care of the church lies in good hands, and everything is done to retain 
unimpaired the original character of the building. —P. Heywoop HaApFIEL). 











